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Amongst Ourselves 


So to a new year. We pray that it will 
be a happy and a fruitful one for every old 
and new reader of THE LIGUORIAN. We wel- 
come to the world-wide family of our read- 
ers the thousands to whom THE LIGUORIAN 
will come each month throughout 1954 be- 
cause it was given to them as a Christmas 
present in 1953. We want them to know 
that our readers’ happiness is our only con- 
cern. Since we are seeking no personal prof- 
its, are selling no commodities through paid 
advertising, are soliciting no funds for 
charitable or religious causes, and are safe- 
guarding the names and addresses of read- 
ers from all such solicitors, we are able 
to concentrate on enlightening, instructing, 
inspiring and sometimes jolting our read- 
ers into the security of full Christian faith 
and loyalty. 

Some of the topics or titles of articles 
that readers can expect to find in their 
1954 LiGcuoriANs are these: Should Your 
Reading Be Censored? — Ten Ways to 
Make Lent Easier—How to Honor Your 
Father and Mother—Truths About Mary— 
Is Your Love Sufficient for a Happy Mar- 
riage? — Are You Prejudiced Against Ne- 
groes?—How to Go to Confession—Must 
Parents Be Teachers?—How to Use Sacra- 


mentals—The Works of Mercy. These are 
only samples of the kind of material with 
which each issue of THE LiGuORIAN will be 
filled. 

Controversial topics will not be avoided 
in 1954, any more than they have been in 
the past. Problems concerning social justice, 
capital and labor, unions, birth-control, di- 
vorce and annulments of marriage, racial 
discrimination and prejudice, religious big- 
otry and misrepresentation, scandals among 
Catholics—all these will be given space tor 
discussion and re-statement of principles. 
The Readers Retort column, we are sure, 
will continue to prove that we cannot 
please everybody, and also that we can 
unwittingly hurt feelings at times, and make 
mistakes in method and presentation. But 
we truly desire to hurt nobody, and we are 
happy to enter into correspondence with 
anybody who wishes to present objections 
to anything that appears in THE LIGUORIAN. 
If any one theme will run through the 1954 
LIGUORIAN, it will be the meaning and dan- 
ger of secularism, which is the exchanging 
of an eternity of happiness with God for 
the shabby fruits of compromise and sin 
in this world. 








Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your sten- 
ciled address from the rear cover of one of your issues of The Liguorian 
and send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth 
of the month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
' and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


How Free Are Your 


Here is the background for your power to make a resolution and to change 
your ways from evil to good. Put these truths about your freedom into effective 


Donald F. Miller 


practice. 


THE QUESTIONS of whether human 
beings possess any genuine freedom of 
choice, and of how much real freedom 
is theirs, have throughout the ages en- 
gaged the attention of both thinking 
and practical men. They are supremely 
important questions. The whole direc- 
tion of a person’s life depends on the 
answer that he accepts to these ques- 
tions. A man who starts with the as- 
sumption that he has no freedom, but 
is predetermined in everything he does 
by something outside or within him 
over which he has no control, will lead, 
one kind of life. The man who recog- 
nizes a power of free choice within him 
and the responsibility that goes with it 
will lead an entirely different kind of 
life. 

The consideration of these questions 
is especially important in connection 
with the popular subject of resolution- 
making that comes up at the begin- 
ning of every new year. Making a reso- 
lution of any kind is a declaration of 
one’s acceptance of the responsibility 
of freedom. Anyone who denies that 
he is free must ignore the very idea of 
ever making a resolution. He main- 
tains that he has no control over what 
he does, and for that reason would 
merely appear silly in making a resolu- 


tion. However, even those who accept 
the truth that they have freedom of 
will must have clear notions of how 
far that freedom goes and what it em- 
braces before they can make intelligent 
resolutions. 

Everybody, therefore, needs to do 
some thinking about this subject of hu- 
man freedom of the will. To do so does 
not require a background of advanced 
education; the problems connected 
with it are so practical‘that they almost 
force one to ponder it at times. Every- 
body should know something 1) about 
those who deny that human beings 
have freedom of will, and about their 
own temptations to deny it that arise 
at times; 2) about the limits of human 
freedom; 3) and about the spheres in 
which one’s freedom should be force- 
fully used. 

I. Deniers of Human Freedom 

Roughly speaking, there are two 
types of people who deny that they, or 
any other human beings, possess real 
freedom of choice. They are the irreli- 
gious deniers of human freedom, and 
those who deny it on so-called religious 
grounds. 

1. Irreligious deniers of human free- 
dom are either theoretical or practical. 
You find the theoretical ones most of- 
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ten in university professorships and 
emong the “liberals” for whom “lib- 
eral” means “free from God, free from 
admitting a spiritual soul, free from a 
fixed moral law, free from responsibil- 
ity for one’s actions.” 

Having “freed” themselves from all 
these basic realities that underlie reli- 
gion, they cannot very well admit to 
such a spiritual concept as freedom of 
man’s will. Man for them is merely an 
animal, acting on blind instincts that 
are a shade higher than those of the 
animals just below him. Or man is 
made up of purely material elements 
that react on their surroundings much 
as chemicals and minerals react on one 
another. What looks like a free act, 
some of them say, is an act predeter- 
mined by heredity, environment, phy- 
sical temperament, glandular activity 
and chemical composition. 

Practical deniers of human freedom 
are those who blindly accept such state- 
ments of professors and philosophers 
and “let themselves go.” They say, “I 
cannot be blamed for anything I do, 
so I do whatever I feel like doing.” 

These irreligious deniers of freedom 
rarely carry their beliefs out to their 
practical and inescapable conclusions, 
though there have not been wanting 
those who did. To be completely logi- 
cal (most of them use a kind of logic 
to prove that human beings are not 
free, but they abandon even this kind 
of logic when it comes to drawing fur- 
ther conclusions from the first one), 
they would have to argue for the clos- 
ing of all courts of law, the opening of 
all prisons, the repeal of all civil laws, 
the rejection of all authority. Every 
one of these institutions is based on 
the assumption that men are free. Only 
free men can be tried for guilt or in- 
nocence; only free men can be justly 
punished; only free men can be asked 
to obey laws; only free men can be ex- 


pected to submit to authority. If men 
are not free, i.e., if they are merely 
animals, they should be permitted to 
live like animals, under the charter of 
the animal kingdom known as “the 
survival of the fittest.” Practical deniers 
of human freedom are exactly like 
that, preying on those around them as 
the lion preys on the fawn. Theoretical 
deniers of freedom expend a great deal 
of queasy logic to avoid approving 
such conduct, but ‘the approval is 
identified with their basic theory. 

2. Religious deniers of human free- 
dom base their denials on erroneous 
interpretations of the nature and at- 
tributes of God. They believe that there 
is a God, that God is omnipotent and 
omniscient, and that He rules the 
whole world. It is a part of His omni- 
science that He knows the future, He 
knows what any human being will do 
at any given future time. Well; they 
say, since God already knows what I 
am going to do in the future, my ac- 
tions must be predetermined; I cannot 
choose to do what I will, but I can do 
only what God knows beforehand that 
I will do. Therefore I am not free- 

One need not deny God’s omnipo- 
tence and omniscience to answer this 
false conclusion. Nor is it necessary to 
deny that there is an element of deep 
mystery to be faced in any human at- 
tempt to probe the relationship be- 
tween God’s universal rule and fore- 
knowledge of events on the one hand, 
and the freedom of man’s will on the. 
other. But it must be remembered that 
God was under no obligation to un- 
ravel for human beings all the myster- 
ies of His nature and of time and eter- 
nity. He came into the world to teach 
men what they must know for their 
happiness and salvation. And among 
the truths that He taught directly, and 
assumed in all His other teaching, was 
the truth that men are free to save or 
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lose their souls. 

Why, then, should anyone plague 
himself with doubts about whether 
God’s omniscience and omnipotence 
interfere with his freedom when it was 
God Himself Who declared to all men 
that they are free? How is it possible 
to read the Bible without accepting this 
clear revelation of the Son of God? 
Every sermon He preached, every pre- 
cept He laid down, every explanation 
of man’s purpose in life, placed alter- 
natives before men between which it 
was assumed by Him that they were 
free to choose. “If thou wouldst enter 
into life,” He said, “keep my com- 
mandments.” Such an_ exhortation 
would represent an absurdity, that 
would indeed cast doubts on the di- 
vinity of Christ, if He did not mean to 
say that men were free to obey or to 
disobey His commandments. 

It must be added that He did fre- 
auently say that men would need His 
help, which He called His grace, to 
keep His commandments and save 
their souls. But He promised that suf- 
ficient grace would be held out to all, 
thus making it perfectly correct ‘to say 
that it is still up to the choice of the 
individual to save or lose his soul. 

Il. The Limits of Human Freedom 

But while it is absurd to deny that 
human beings have any freedom of 
action at all, it would be equally ab- 
surd not to recognize the clear limita- 
tions that have been placed on their 
freedom. In order to make an effective 
resolution it is necessary to have clear 
ideas of what things are the proper 
objects of choice and what are not. 

Some things cannot be influenced 
or changed by man’s freedom at all. 
Other things can be only indirectly ef- 
fected by the freedom of an individual. 
And finally, there is a field of action 
in which the free choice of man’s will, 
aided always by the promised grace of 


God, can completely dominate the 
course of events. 

1. Some things are not within the 
power of man’s freedom to dominate 
or change at all. 

A man cannot change, by willing to 
do so, an objective truth, a universal 
principle, an accomplished fact. He 
can perversely deny such things, but 
he does not thereby change them. He 
can deny that there is a solar system, 
that two and two make four, that cer- 
tain historical personages ever lived. 
But he does not change or destroy the 
truth or the fact. It exists outside of 
him and independent of him, and he 
can do nothing about it except to sub- 
mit to it and to its effects. 

A man connot change universal 
physical laws. He cannot, by willing it, 
suspend the law of gravity, and jump 
from a high building without being 
severely injured or killed. He cannot 
remove from fire the property whereby 
it burns and consumes. He can, with 
his intelligence and freedom, use and 
direct these laws. He is not free to 
suspend or change them. 

2. Some things can be influenced 
only indirectly by man’s freedom of 
choice. 

For example, a person cannot di- 
rectly control and influence, by a mere 
act of his will, the process whereby 
oxygen is utilized in his body, or food 
properly digested, or cells formed and 
nourished by his blood. He cannot de- 
stroy disease in his body by an act of 
his will. But he can indirectly influence 
such things by choosing a balanced 
diet, seeking sufficient fresh air and 
exercise, avoiding possible contagion, 
and using known remedies for bodily 
disorders. These actions are under the 
influence of free will; but what actual- 
ly takes place in his body he cannot 
govern by free will. 

Another example in which the free 
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will has only indirect power is in re- 
gard to influencing the free choices or 
actions of others. One person’s free 
will cannot possibly force another’s to 
accept and approve a certain decision, 
or to consent to making a certain 
choice. Indirectly, however, one per- 
son can exercise tremendous influence 
on another’s free will, either for evil 
or for good. 

Techniques for influencing human 
wills toward evil by indirect means 
have been highly developed by bigots, 
dictators and modern communists. 
Many people, for example, give way 
to hatred (which is a choice of the 
human will) of the Catholic Church 
only because they have been taught 
from childhood that she is a very evil 
thing. Dictators use the repeated lie 
and the continuous force of emotional 
propaganda to win people to support 
them. The communists have invented 
the new science of “brain-washing,” 
whereby they hope to remove from the 
minds of individuals all ideas that are 
contrary to their own evil philosophy. 

These methods try to influence the 
will through the mind. But they are 
incapable of directly controlling the 
free will of any man. That is clear from 
the fact that men who know what is 
right and who have sufficient courage 
to support their ideals frequently suffer 
martyrdom rather than bow their free 
wills to the will of a dictator. They can 
be imprisoned, tortured, killed; but 
they cannot be forced to surrender 
their wills to evil. 

While the will of a person can be 
indirectly influenced toward evil 
through ideas implanted in his mind, 
it can also be influenced toward good 
in the same way. All proper education 
has for its end the turning of the will 
toward what is good through true ideas 
implanted in the mind. Parents are the 
most effective educators because they 


can add to the appeal of the truths that 
they impart to their children the pow- 
erful stimulus of their love. The wills 
of their children always remain free, 
but through intelligent and loving up- 
bringing they can be moved to love 
what is beautiful and to do what is 
good. 

It is because education has so po- 
tent, even though indirect, an influence 
on the free will of children that Cath- 
olics believe that education must al- 

vays be intimately bound up with reli- 
gion. To try to influence a child to 
choose what is good without constant 
reference to the truths about God and 
the soul and heaven and hell is to neg- 
lect the cultivation of the only adequate 
motivation for right choices in a child. 
To leave a child to find its own moti- 
vation for good actions by teaching it 
nothing about religion is as foolish as 
to leave a baby to find its own food. 
If. The Proper Uses of Freedom 

The only will that an individual can 
directly dominate and control is his 
own. Freedom of will is the prerogative 
of individuals. It is the power to choose 
between alternatives. It is the decision- 
making faculty that, combined with the 
intellect, makes a man the image and 
likeness of God. 

The freedom with which every in- 
dividual human being is endowed can 
be used for two different kinds of 
choices. It can be used to choose be- 
tween two or more good or indifferent 
things. Every human being can choose 
from among a hundred different good 
causes for giving alms. Every human 
being can choose one kind of food 
over another, one kind of automobile 
among many, one kind of job, one 
kind of vacation, when many kinds are 
offered. 

But the more important choice that 
every individual is free to make is be- 
tween the alternatives of good and 
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evil. It is within the power of the hu- 
man will to make the choice of being 
religious or irreligious, pure or impure, 
temperate or over-indulgent in food 
and drink, patient or impatient, just 
or unjust in dealings with others. 

Here the simple fact of man’s free- 
dom must be crossed with the histori- 
cal and theological fact of his being 
inclined toward evil by reason of his 
inheritance of weakness from the sin 
of his human family. And that theo- 
logical fact, that he inherits the effects 
of original sin, must be crossed with 
the theological fact that Christ redeem- 
ed him, and merited for him all the 


graces necessary to restore the power 


of his free will to choose between good 
and evil and thereby work out a destiny 
of eternal happiness. 

This, then, is the background against 
which any person who is dissatisfied 
with himself must make a resolution. 
He must say to himself: 

1. I have a free will. I use it every 
day to choose between various good 
and indifferent things. I read a menu 
in a restaurant and choose one meal 
out of many. I hear advertisers offer- 
ing me different brands of the same 
useful object and I choose one over 
the others. 

2. The most important area, how- 
ever, in which my free will must act, 


Admission 





is that of the alternatives of good and 
evil. If I have been ignoring God, I 
must choose to recognize and serve 
Him. If I have been impure, I must 
choose to be pure. If I have been 
drinking intoxicants to excess, I must 
choose either to be moderate in their 
use or to abstain from them entirely. 

3. I recognize within me a leaning 
toward what is evil. That gives me 
personal confirmation of the truth re- 
vealed by God that I have inherited a 
weakness of will from my forbears. 
But that weakness or inclination to evil 
has been abundantly safeguarded 
against by the redemption and grace 
the Son of God merited for me by His 
suffering and death. But that too is 
offered to my free will; I must accept 
it and use it if my weakness is to be 
overcome. 

4. Therefore making a good resolu- 
tion means two things. It means choos- 
ing or deciding to do something good 
against the inclination to do something 
evil that I have done in the past. But 
it also means choosing to use the very 
means that Christ set up for offsetting 
my weakness. Those means are prayer, 
the sacraments, the inspirations of His 
love, the hope of everlasting heaven. 
If I do not use these means, my resolu- 
tion will only succumb again to my 
inherited weakness. 


of Laxity 


I had been taking the census, relates a pastor in The Priest, in a parish where 
the ability to name all seven sacraments was the equivalent of a theological de- 
gree. At one house my questions were being answered by a young fellow in his 
early twenties, whose contacts with the Church had been rather limited for some 
time. He gave me a strong affirmative answer to my question about baptism. 
And yes, he had certainly made his confession and first Communion. Then I 


hit the jackpot. 


“Have you received confirmation?” I asked, my pencil poised over the census 


card. 


He hesitated, his brow wrinkled with concentrated thought. Finally with 
a new note of apology clouding his firm tones, he admitted: 


“Gee, Father, not lately.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller 


Impotence and Sterility 


Problem: One of the reasons you have set down as a ground for the 
annulment of a marriage by the Catholic Church (and I notice an article 
in the American Weekly recently stated the same thing) is the fact of im- 
potence. If this is true it is very shocking to me. How can a couple know 
before marriage, or even sometimes for long after they are married, whether 
God will ever send them any children? People have been married for years 
before having their first baby. Suppose one of them had requested and 
received an annulment of the marriage on the ground of impotence before 
that time? And how can any husband or wife feel safe knowing that, if no 
children come, their partners may seek and obtain an annulment? Surely 
the Church cannot mean this. 


Solution: Right you are that the Church does not mean this, and she has 
never said anything like the above. You are confusing two things. 


Impotence, as a ground for the annulment of a marriage by the Church, 
does not mean sterility. It means physical incapability of performing the 
act that God designed as the means of procreation. The very essence of the 
marriage contract is that the man and woman being married give to each 
other the right to those actions that are designed for procreation. Cases of 
true impotence are very rare, but if, after marriage, it is found that one part- 
ner is for some reason physically and perpetually incapable of these actions, 
the Church can pronounce the marriage null and void. This is a direct ap- 
plication of a principle of the natural law according to which nobody can 
make a valid contract to do something that he (or she) is incapable of doing. 


Sterility, on the other hand, means that, though the actions designed for 
generation can be performed, conception does not result from them. This 
condition casts no doubt whatsoever on the validity of a marriage. It may 
be due to one or more of a number of things, including so obvious a thing 
as advanced age. The writer of the above problem would have had no dif- 
ficulty if he had reflected for a moment on the fact that the Church permits 
old people to marry and considers their marriages perpetually valid even 
though they cannot have children. 


























Greatest Hoax of the Century 


The Sunday supplements, the picture magazines, the “liberal” professors, have 
all taken total evolution for granted and are still trying to ram it down the 
popular throat. This is a must article for all who are subjected to the hoax. 


Louis G. Miller 


IS EVOLUTION a proven scientific 
fact? 

Does it in any sense disprove the 
tenets of religion? 

The chances are if you were to put 
these two questions to the average man 
on the street he would hesitantly and 
perhaps uneasily feel it necessary to 
answer in the affirmative. 

He would not, of course, know ex- 
actly what is meant and included in 
the concept of “evolution;” his ideas 
cn the subject have been received 
largely from the Sunday supplement 
and the popularization of science in 
his weekly news magazine. From these 
sources a couple of disturbing allega- 
tions have filtered through to his sub- 
conscious, and since they seem to be so 
commonly held and so seldom conitra- 


dicted, he is inclined to feel vaguely 


that they must be true. 

For example, if he is of middle 
years, he remembers when the maga- 
zine section of his Sunday newspaper 
almost every other week carried an 
article on the “missing link,” and with 
it a series of pictures representing vari- 
ous apes and baboons, some drawn 
from real life, some highly fictional, 
purporting to show the close resem- 
blance between the monkey and that 
romantic character known as the cave- 
man. Hence the word evolution has 
this connotation for him; he is a little 
ashamed of it, but those scientist fel- 
lows seem to have proved it, so he feels 
there is nothing to do but accept it. 

And from various things he has 


read, it may be that he has drawn an- 
other disturbing conclusion, namely, 
that evolution seems to have eliminated 
the need for a Creator. As to the ques- 
tion, “How did the world come into 
being?” — the answer is “it evolved!” 
The average man doesn’t perhaps find 
it necessary to analyze that conclusion. 
It makes him a little uneasy, since it 
seems to hit hard at certain religious 
tenets he had been taught to hold 
sacred. If he does not give up his faith, 
he is at times torn by the difficulty of 
reconciling his religion with what has 
been presented to him as scientific 
fact. 

Because thoughts such as these may 
have caused worry even to some of the 
more devout among our readers, not 
to mention those whose knowledge of 
the faith is somewhat sparse and 
skimpy, we intend in this article to dis- 
cuss the theory of evolution, to exam- 
ine briefly scientific opinion about it, 
and to see how and in what way it 
might conceivably conflict with reli- 
gious beliefs. 

In discussing the theory of evolution 
there is an important distinction to be 
made between the origin of living 
things. 

If you hold to the theory that the 
various species of animals had their 
origin in an act of creation by God, 
but that they were given the potential- 
ity to develop from few types or even 
only one type into the many types we 
see today, you will not find yourself 
accused of heresy by the Catholic 
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Church. St. Augustine discusses the 
possibility of such development (and 
he lived in the fifth century), and so 
does St. Thomas Aquinas, and neither 
of them contends that such theories 
by their very nature undermine essen- 
tial Catholic teaching. 

If of course you hold such a theory, 
you must be careful to keep it in the 
realm of theory, and not proclaim it 
as a proven fact, and we plan to show 
you the reason for this caution in due 
time. 

But if you were to contend that the 
theory of evolution explains even the 
origin of living things, that it eliminates 
the need for a Creator, then indeed 
you would find yourself in a quarrel 
with Catholic teaching, which holds in 
forthright fashion that the world and 
all that is in it had its ultimate origin 
in the creative power of God. 

It does not take much research into 
the rationalist writers on this subject 
to grasp the truth that this represents 
one of their pet assumptions: evolution 
explains and is a substitute for crea- 
tion. It appears indeed, as we shall see, 
to be an irresistible temptation for 
evolutionists to bridge the gap between 
assumption and conclusion in their ex- 
citing discoveries, and some of them 
indeed have thrown their bridge right 
out into infinity and rested its far end 
on the rather fragile piling of their own 
wishful thinking that God does not 
exist. 

Perhaps it is due as much as any- 
thing to the accident of the time in 
which Darwin produced his great 
work, On the Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection. About the 
middle of the nineteenth century, scep- 
ticism and rationalism having reached 
their maturity from the urbane English 
deists of the previous generation, the 
flower of doubt in the supernatural 
now became somewhat full-blown. Into 
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this atmosphere, when the clear, cold 
light of science was supposed to have 
dispelled the last lingering shadows of 
dogma, Darwin’s book came like a 
gift from the heaven the rationalists 
denied. An argument for the existence 
of God had previously been drawn 
from the obvious design and plan of 
the world; here was tangible proof that 
there was no such design. “Natural 
selection” was the new god, and Dar- 
win was his prophet. A clear implica- 
tion of his book was that it is unneces- 
sary to postulate a mind behind crea- 
tion to explain the evolutionary pro- 
cess. 

Before we discuss this point further, 
it might be well to make some further 
distinctions. When you speak of evolu- 
tion, what particularly do you have in 
mind as having evolved? 

Do you mean the geologic develop- 
ment of the earth itself? To use the 
word evolution in such a sense is to 
use it very loosely, but there has been 
sv much confusion in this matter that 
we want to keep things perfectly clear. 

That there has been a gradual, nat- 
ural development and building up of 
the earth’s crust over millions of years 
may be accepted as a proven scientific 
fact. The various rock strata, the posi- 
tion of mountain ranges, the activity of 
volcanoes, old and new — all furnish 
incontrovertible proof that the outer 
crust of our planet has gone through 
terrific upheavals and changes of tem- 
perature, and these various periods of 
change can be roughly and approxi- 
mately dated and described. There is 
nothing in all this that militates in any 
way against the idea of a Creator, 
Whose creative power envisaged and 
encompasses all such changes and de- 
velopments. 

As the term evolution is ordinarily 
used, however, it refers to living things. 
Darwin’s thesis was that all the various 
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forms of life today evolved in a long 
procession from shadowy beginnings 
to their present state. First there was 
a molecule which, in adapting itself to 
its environment, eventually became a 
lizard, which in turn after many inter- 
mediate stages began to stand upright 
and eventually became a man. 

Darwin himself, of course, and his 
followers had no intention of exclud- 
ing man from their evolutionary pro- 
cess. It was indeed part of their tri- 
umph, so they considered, to prove 
that man had no special origin as de- 
scribed in the biblical account of crea- 
tion. Evolution, they contended, had 
made a lie out of the book of Genesis. 

Because of what is theologically in- 
volved it is useful, however, to make 
a clear distinction between the animal 
world and human kind in discussing 
evolution. If you want to hold (as a 
theory) that the various species of ani- 
mals evolved from lower to higher 
forms, you will not necessarily be run- 
ning head on into theological difficul- 
ties. 

In regard to man, however, -at least 
in regard to man as possessing a free, 
immortal, intelligent spirit, you must, 
if you call yourself a Christian, postu- 
late a special creative act on the part 
of God. It is basic to Christianity that 
the difference between man and even 
the highest form of animal life is of an 
essential kind, forming a gulf which no 
evolutionary process could possibly 
bridge. 

We turn now to this question: Is the 
evolution of living things, including 
man, a proven scientific fact? 

If you were to base your answer on 
much of the current popularization of 
science, you might well suppose it to 
be affirmative. True scientists are in- 
clined to be very hesitant of sweeping 
scientific conclusions; their reluctance 
can even be aggravating at times. Not 


so the popularizers. Give them a few 
assumptions, and they will turn them 
into facts so quickly as to make your 
head swim. 

Perhaps a classic example of this 
tendency is the recent well-publicized 
series of articles in Life magazine on 
the origin and development of our 
planet and the life existing upon it. 
Appearing at intervals during the past 
year, these articles have had as their 
purpose (so the editors declared) to 
collect and collate existing scientific 
opinion on this important subject and 
inake it readily accessible to the people 
at large. The latest article in this series 
was given the title Two Billion Years 
of Evolution, and this is the one that 
concerns us here. 

There is much that is interesting and 
even fascinating about this discussion, 
with its lucid text and magnificent 
illustrations and graphs and charts. 
There is also something a little ludi- 
crous in the finality with which the 
article assigns dates and paints descrip- 
tions. 

“For a time, early in the Cretaceous 
period (135-75 million years ago) the 
climate turned cool,” remarks the au- 
thor, without the trace of a smile, and 
he goes on to give an almost poetic 
description of Tyrannosaurus, a huge 
dinosaur “which spanned 50 feet from 
nose to tail, and carried his terrible 
head 18 to 20 feet above the ground. 
His hind legs were superbly muscled 
from his thick thighs down to his three- 
toed, cruelly taloned feet. His main 
weapon of attack was his murderous 
mouth, which had a gape of incredible 
size, and was armed with rows of six- 
inch sabre-like teeth.” 

Above this deathless prose appears 
an actual picture of the beast which 
leaves nothing to the imagination. The 
researchers into the past might as well 
hang up their shovels and their hoes, 
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if we are to believe Life. Researchers 
haven’t found a trace of Tyrannosaurus 
yet, not even a fossil imprint, but if 
and when they do, their revelations 
will surely come as an anti-climax af- 
ter this. 

But the Life article is subject to 
criticism on another and more serious 
score. It shrouds in a kind of double- 
talk the fact of an original creation by 
God. After quoting Genesis, “let the 
waters bring forth the creeping crea- 
tures having life,” the writer goes on 
neatly to contradict himself by saying 
that it remains a mystery to science 
how life came into being. “All that can 
be said is that certain giant molecules 
acquired the ability to duplicate them- 
selves. From such shadowy beginnings 
there emerged the wonderous processes 
of living things.” 

Notice here how an assumption (for 
such the theory of evolution is, as we 
shall see) is turned neatly into a con- 
clusion. Certainly it is not unfair to 
say that the conclusion also bears the 
implication that God didn’t have much 
to do with the creation of life after all. 
He can’t be eliminated altogether, of 
course; there are those original “giant 
molecules” to contend with. But surely 
it wasn’t much of an exploit on His 
part to create a few molecules. Mole- 
cules are just a shadowy step from 
nothingness. Perhaps they just happen- 
ed to come into being. That simplifies 
the whole thing, and relieves us of the 
annoying necessity of a special crea- 
tion. 

From this article (which is repre- 
sentative of many such articles) one 
would certainly gain the impression 
that evolution is a proven fact. There 
is simply no further possibility of 
doubt: “All substantial opposition to 
its major tenets has vanished,” says 
Life, and adds that even “the main 
stream of thought in Western theology 
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has accepted evolution as the scientific 
account of creation.” 

Now I do not pretend to be able to 
give a scientific disquisition on the sub- 
ject. I can only take the word of the 
scientists themselves as to whether this 
statement is true. Mr. Arnold Lunn, 
the brilliant controversialist, in his 
book, The Revolt From Reason, has 
done a remarkable job of bringing to- 
gether the opinions of authorities on 
this subject, cited by chapter and page 
of the scientific works. Keep in mind 
the statement made by Life that all 
substantial opposition to the tenets of 
evolution has vanished, and measure 
it against the following quotations. 

Dr. Fairfield Osborn, former curator 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History: “Between the appearance of 
the Origin of Species in 1859 and the 
present time there have been great 
waves of faith in one explanation and 
in another; each of these waves of con- 
fidence has ended in disappointment, 
until finally we have reached a stage 
of very general scepticism.” 

Dr. Austin H. Clark, of the United 
National Museum, Washington: “Thus 
so far as concerns the major groups of 
animals, the creationists seem to have 
the better of the argument. There is 
not the slightest evidence that any of 
the major groups arose from any 
other.” 

Professor D. H. Scott, F.R.S.: “For 
the moment, at all events, the Dar- 
winian period is past. We can no long- 
er enjoy the comfortable assurance 
which once satisfied so many of us, 
that the main problem has been solved; 
all is again in the melting pot.” 

Professor T. H. Morgan, Nobel prize 
winner in 1933: “Within the period 
of human history we do not know of 
a single instance of the transformation 
of one species into another, if we apply 
the most rigid and extreme tests used 
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to distinguish wild species from each 
cther. It may therefore be claimed that 
the theory of descent is lacking in the 
most essential feature that it needs to 
place the theory on a scientific basis.” 

Paul Lemoine, former director of 
the National Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Paris, writing in the Encyclo- 
pedie Francaise: “The theories of evo- 
lution in which our student youth was 
cradled constitute a dogma which all 
the world continues to teach, but each 
in his specialty, zoologist or botanist, 
comes to the conclusion that none of 
the available explanations are ade- 
quate.” 

A great many more such testimonies 
might be given, but these should suf- 
fice to display a solid cross-section of 
scientific opinion. Certainly they should 
suffice to make it impossible for any- 
one to pretend, as Life does, that “all 
substantial opposition to the major 
tenets of Darwinism has vanished.” 
Indeed a good case might be made for 
exactly the reverse of that proposition: 
“After many years in which the theory 
of evolution was conceded, substantial 
opposition to the theory among repu- 
table scientists is now beginning to 
make itself felt.” 

How is it then that an unproved 
theory can be so blandly assumed to 
be true? Why is it that in many of our 
secular colleges the theory is accepted 
as beyond the need of proof, so much 
so that for a biologist to deny it would 
be professional suicide? 

There is good reason for this atti- 
tude, from the secularist point of view, 
and it stems from the fact that the only 
possible alternative to the evolutionary 
theory is the theory of special creation 
by God. This second alternative is un- 
acceptable to the rationalist scientist 
on any terms. Lunn quotes the great 
scientist, von Uexhall, in this connec- 
tion. 


“Darwinism is more a religion than 
a science. Its logical consistency leaves 
as much to be desired as the facts on 
which it is based. That is why all argu- 
ments against it remain ineffective. It 
is nothing but the embodiment of the 
determination to rid nature at any cost 
of the principle of design. In this way 
the idea of evolution has become the 
sacred conviction of thousands, a con- 
viction that no longer has anything to 
do with unbiased scientific research.” 

And Professor D. M. S. Watson ex- 
pounded the same strange scientific 
credo before a group of scientists in 
Cape Town in 1942: 

“Evolution is accepted by zoologists 
not because it has been observed to 
occur or can be proved by logically 
coherent evidence to be true, but be- 
cause the only alternative, special crea- | 
tion, is clearly incredible.” 

But why is it “incredible”? Because 
these scientists, in tune with the “lib- 
eralism” of the age, are unwilling to 
concede that God exists, or, if they 
are willing to concede His existence, 
that He has any power or authority or 
active influence in the universe or in 
the world. This is a fundamental dog- 
ma of the “liberal.” And when the 
“liberal” is a scientist, he seeks justi- 
fication in what by his own admission 
is a totally unproved theory. 

Perhaps W. G. Ward’s comparison 
is still valid to describe such a scientist. 
He is like a philosophical mouse in a 
piano inquiring into the cause of the 
music. He observes that the sound pro- 
ceeds from the vibration of the strings, 
and this vibration in turn is caused by 
the blows of hammers, and he then 
concludes: So much is now evident 
that the sound proceeds not from any 
external, arbitrary agency such as a 
higher will, but from the unified opera- 
tion of fixed laws. 

Moreover, if man can be forced 
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into the evolutionary process, it will 
serve to bolster up another pet dogma 
of the “liberals,” that man does not 
possess an immortal soul, and has no 
frame of reference beyond the few 
years he spends on earth. If this be 
true, there is indeed no essential dif- 
ference between man and monkey, or 
for that matter between man and the 
original giant molecule. Man and his 
emotions, his great thoughts, his reli- 
gious instincts, have all simply evolved, 
and when they have served their pur- 
pose in the evolutionary process, will 
disappear. This is good “liberal” doc- 
trine; the only difficulty is that proof 
is entirely lacking. Surely the “liberals” 
cannot expect us to accept their state- 
ments on something so unscientific as 
faith. 

Let us close our discussion of evolu- 
tion with the following summarizing 
questions and answers. 

1. Is the theory of evolution neces- 
sarily contradictory of religion? 

Not unless you want to make it sub- 
stitute for the original creation by God 
and the direct creation of man as an 
intelligent being. With these provisos, 
the theory of evolution does not con- 
tradict essential tenets of religion in 
this field. 

2. Has the theory of evolution been 
scientifically proved? 

No. Lack of sufficient evidence 
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causes many eminent scientists today 
tc subscribe to LeMoine’s statement: 
“None of the available explanations 
afforded by the theories of evolution 
are adequate.” 


3. Why, then, is the theory so widely 
publicized and taught as if proved? 


Because the alternative to evolution 
is special creation of the various spe- 
cies by God, and the secularist mind 
will grasp at anything rather than ac- 
cept that. 


This article has been entitled ““Great- 
est Hoax of the Century,” and by this 
time the reader should understand the 
reason for that title. If the evolutionists 
can begin to prove their theory (which 
they have not yet done), we can go 
with them a considerable distance 
along the way. But when we come to 
the point where they begin to speak 
reverently of Blind Chance and Nat- 
ural Selection as if these eliminated the 
necessity of God, we must regretfully 
take leave of their company. For there 
is a point at the end of all human in- 
vestigation and inquiry where one must 
look for final answers into infinity. 
Let the secularist, if he so desires, bow 
down before the bleak nothingness he 
finds there. But let him not for a mo- 
ment suppose that his case is the 
stronger as we bow down in adoration 
of our living, life-giving, almighty God. 


Tough Girls 


Weathermen give typhoons feminine names in the Philippines, and according 
to Rev. Patrick Cashman of Bayonne, N. J., some of the “windy ladies” are mak- 
ing life miserable on the small island of Camiguin. 

“I don’t mind Hibok-Hibok, the volcano which blew its top here last De- 
cember in an eruption spelling disaster for thousands. I don’t mind ‘Old Smok- 
ey,’” he says, “but when ‘Marge,’ ‘Louise,’ and ‘Gemma’ blow in—whew! 

“At the moment,” writes Father Cashman, “ ‘Gemma’ is plopping cocoanuts 
all over the place, shattering roofs and blowing down trees. My church is flooded 


and the house is saturated. Some gal!” 
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Lutherans and Catholics 


The motion picture, “Martin Luther,” could conceivably promote tensions 
between the followers of Luther and Catholics. It will not if the following 


truths are kept in mind. 


Ernest F. Miller 


A DEFINITIVE and unbiased ap- 
praisal of Martin Luther, the founder 
of Protestantism in the 16th century, 
will appear in a future issue of THE 
LicuoRIAN. The remarks made in 
these lines are by no means definitive; 
we hope that they are unbiased. 

Due to the wide publicity given the 
motion picture dealing with the life and 
work of Luther and now showing in 
theatres all over the country; and due 
to the fact that many of the uninform- 
ed might come away from the picture 
with a false impression of Catholics 
and Catholic ideas, a few comments on 
the subject of the relationship between 
Lutherans and Catholics, particularly 
from the viewpoint of Catholics, should 
not be out of place. 

First and foremost, Catholics do not 
hate Lutherans. Certainly Catholics are 
forbidden by their Church to hate 
anybody. 

If-a Catholic were to go to confes- 
sion and tell the priest that he hated 
Lutherans, that he believed that all 
Lutherans were limbs of anti-Christ, 
the spawn of the devil and faggots for 
the fire, he could not and would not 
receive absolution. The priest would 
have to tell the penitent that no for- 
giveness was possible until the con- 
fessed hatred was put aside and the 
love commanded by Christ made to 
take its place. 

To those who follow the Bible, 
hatred is against both the spirit and 
the letter of the holy book. It is hy- 
pocrisy for a man to profess himself a 


Christian and then to offend against 
the command of Christ by hating his 
fellow-Christians, even those of other 
denominations. Catholics pride them- 
selves on their love for and their ad- 
herence to the Bible — in spite of 
accusations made to the contrary. 
Therefore, they are not allowed to hate 
Lutherans no matter what Lutherans 
think of them. 

Nor are priests to be found general- 
ly who use their pulpits as launching 
platforms for attacks on Lutherans. 
Catholic lay people will assert, if they 
are questioned, that hardly ever, if 
ever, have they heard a blast from 
their priests on the Lutherans who 
may or may not be a power in the 
town where both Churches exist. If a 
priest were so foolhardy as to use the 
short time allowed him for preaching 
to offend against charity by making 
fun of the followers of Martin, he 
would soon hear from his bishop. And 
the message would not be flattering. 

Undoubtedly there are individual 
Catholics, either uneducated or undis- 
ciplined, who are guilty of this sin. 
There will always be scandal-givers in 
the Church. There were scandal-givers 
in the Church in the time of Luther 
(though not so many as modern Luth- 
erans are led to believe); there are 
scandal-givers in the Church today; 
there will be scandal-givers in the 
Church until the end of the world. 
Christ foretold it. “Woe to the one 
who gives scandal.” 

These individuals are not the Cath- 
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olic Church. All that can be said of 
them is that they are not good Cath- 
olics, that they are not obeying the 
instructions or living up to the doc- 
trines of their Church. It is funda- 
mental to Catholicism to love one’s 
neighbor as oneself. The neighbor def- 
initcly includes Lutherans of all synods 
and of all beliefs. 

Secondly, Catholics do not hold that 
all Lutherans are destined for hell. 

God judges His creatures according 
to their conscience. If a non-Catholic 
were to be in doubt as to the truth of 
his religious position and because of 
human reasons, such as a fear of hurt- 
ing his relatives or of losing a job or 
of being removed from a social circle 
that contained all his friends, refused 
to make the necessary effort to resolve 
his doubt, he would be in a precarious 
predicament. God cannot tolerate a 
man who is in culpable error about the 
truths of revelation. His coming down 
on earth and His death on the cross 
and His founding of a religion to carry 
on His work after His ascension into 
heaven were too important to admit 
of religious indifference or religious 
cowardice on the part of those for 
whom He did all these wonderful 
things. 

But if a validly baptized Lutheran 
is honestly convinced of the truth of 
Lutheranism and dies without a mortal 
sin upon his soul, God without a doubt 
will provide for his happiness. This the 
Catholic Church teaches. Whosoever 
says otherwise denies Catholic doc- 
trine. The Catholic Church has never 
said how many Lutherans are in good 
faith and how many are in bad faith. 
That would demand a knowledge of 
men’s consciences. Only God is the 
judge of conscience. 

Thirdly, Catholics are not carrying 
on a secret campaign of skull-duggery 
and trickery to wipe the Lutherans 
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from the face of the earth and to make 
the world safe only for Catholics. The 
hierarchy does not meet in hidden 
chambers with blinds drawn and doors 
locked in order to concoct in whisper- 
ed voices and cryptic code the master- 
plan for the taking over of America 
and the complete destruction of free- 
dom, the open Bible and the Lutheran 
Church. 

Furthermore, there are no arms in 
Catholic church basements, no troops 
held in readiness behind the closed 

oors of monasteries and seminaries, 
no private cable line to the Vatican 
over which the Pope can issue orders 
as soon as the proper moment comes 
to put the master-plan into effect. All 
that goes on in the meetings of the 
bishops of the United States is open 
to the qualified public to observe. 
Everything is above board and for all 
to see. 

So it is in the homes and the chan- 
ceries of the bishops in the various 
dioceses of the country. If there is 
skullduggery and trickery, we who are 
priests and who because of our work 
come in contact with many bishops 
and high church officials are unaware 
ot it. A beautiful work of concealment 
has been done if even we have been 
the victims of deception during the 
many years of our priesthood. 

Fourthly, the Catholic Church does 
not frown on prospective marriages 
between Lutherans and Catholics be- 
cause she dislikes Lutherans but rather 
because her love for both Lutherans 
and Catholics causes her sorrow at the 
very thought of a union that only too 
often is calculated to bring unhappi- 
ness. 

Marriage means the union of two 
persons, not merely of two bodies. If 
the minds of husband and wife are 
not one in their convictions, there can 
be no real union at all. How can a 
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marriage be happy if the Lutheran 
thinks that devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary is idolatry and therefore is 
inclined to scoff at it, while the Cath- 
olic thinks that it is a help to a more 
fervent honoring of God and therefore 
is inclined to cherish it? How can a 
marriage effect the results it should 
effect if the mind of the Lutheran 
looks off in one direction while the 
mind of the Catholic looks off in the 
opposite direction? 

Besides, the Catholic Church does 
not want her children to lose their 
faith. Would she not be a hypocrite if 
this were not her desire? She believes 
that she is right in her theology, that 
Jesus Christ was the One who gave it 
to her. She believes that her doctrines 
and moral teachings are the road to 
heaven, that without them man is in 
danger of getting lost. Logically, there- 
fore, she must frown on all programs, 
projects and plans that can endanger 
the faith. Mixed marriages surely can 
endanger the faith as the experience of 
such marriages in America has proved. 
Surely this is no sign that she distrusts 
Lutherans so much that she refuses to 
have anything to do with them. Good 
Lutherans applaud her for her stand. 
They would be the first to condemn 
her if she took any other stand. Then 
they would have reason for saying 
that she is two-faced. 

What then is the opinion of Cath- 
olics (worthy Catholics) in regard to 
Luther and Lutherans? 

They believe that Lutheran theology 
is in error concerning the revelation 
of Jesus Christ. It is difficult for them 
to see why Christ should wait until 
fifteen hundred years had passed af- 
ter his death before letting people find 
out (through Martin Luther) His teach- 
ings on the means to be followed in 
gaining heaven, and then to permit 
those teachings to be so confusing and 


open to private interpretation as to 
render it almost impossible for most 
sincere searchers to discover their 
meaning. If Christ said that He would 
be with His Church until the end of 
the world, it seems strange that He 
should go back on that promise so 
soon. 

Catholics also believe that many 
Lutherans do not understand Catholic 
theology. What is said in their pamph- 
lets and even sometimes from their pul- 
pits about the intercession of the saints, 
the place of the priesthood in the wor- 
ship of God, the Catholic doctrine of 
the redemption, the souls in purgatory 
and the Blessed Virgin, is quite the 
opposite of the actual belief. And so 
it is with Catholic history. The stories 
of the chained Bible, of the prohibition 
to read the Bible, of the massacres 
instigated against Protestants by the 
Catholic Church, are almost ludicrous. 
Catholics feel that it is not the Cath- 
olic Church that causes distress to 
Lutherans but what Lutherans think 
the Catholic Church is. There is a big 
difference between the two. 

Finally, Catholics are inclined to 
wonder if the reform set on foot by 
Martin Luther is as great as many 
modern Protestants make it out to be. 
They do not impugn the sincerity and 
the definitely good lives of many Luth- 
erans. But they cannot help speculat- 
ing whether the “reformation” did not 
actually remove more good from the 
world than it added by its new doc- 
trines. 

Is the world better off with the sis- 
terhoods or without them? The sisters, 
by their dedicated lives, take care of 
the blind, the aged, the sick, the or- 
phan, the poor. They are to be found 
in the leper colonies of the islands of 
the oceans; in the clinics and hospitals 
of the nations of the pagans; in the 
schools for the education of children. 
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They are to be found wherever there 
is sickness or sorrow or trouble, to 
help with their prayers and soothe with 
their ministrations the world’s dispos- 
sessed and forgotten people. Especial- 
ly they are to be found on their knees, 
praying for those who will not pray 
and sacrificing themselves as did the 
Lord before them for those who refuse 
to sacrifice. 

Luther flung open the doors of the 
convents and told the sisters that their 
vows were an abomination before God. 
And so convents by the score fell into 
ruins; and those who were helped by 
the services of the convents were turn- 
ed over to the state or to private in- 
terests to find there what through the 
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Christian ages they had received from 
charity that was based on the example 
and the words of Jesus Christ. 


So it is with many other things that 
came into being with the new religion 
of the 16th century and Martin Luther. 
The article to appear in a future 
LIGUORIAN will undoubtedly discuss 
some of these changes. 


However, no matter how deep the 
differences between Catholics and 
Lutherans, there is never sufficient rea- 
son for bitterness and uncharitable- 
ness. It is the truth that makes man 
free — free from hatred and harsh 
words and deep antagonism. That is 
the teaching of the Catholic Church. 


De-Madamized 
News From Behind the Iron Curtain, published by the National Committee 
For a Free Europe, Inc., relates the story about a Hungarian factory worker 


who went to the lady foreman and said: 


“Madam Director, may I please leave a few minutes early tonight because I 


want to go to the opera?” 
The Director shouted: 


“Don’t you know, Comrade, that we have been liberated and there are no 
more Madams? Repeat your request in the democratic manner.” 
“Comrade Director,” the worker replied, “may I please leave a little earlier 


tonight because I have opera tickets?” 


“Good,” said the Director. “I am pleased to see that you workers appreciate 
culture. What opera are you going to see?” 


“Well, Comrade Director, I am going to see Comrade Butterfly.” 


Side by Side 

What each of tis does to improve race relations at home helps the chances 
of peace abroad. A few months ago a group of soldiers recently returned from 
Korea were sitting together in a depot. An attendant came over and suggested 
that the colored one in the group should step into the “Colored Waiting Room.” 
Immediately one of the white boys spoke up emphatically: 

“Look, chum. He’s staying right here beside me. We spent days and nights 
huddled in the same fox-hole, and if we could share the same foxhole, we can 
share the same waiting room. If you’d put on a uniform and spend a little time 
like we did, perhaps you’d become a little color blind, too—at least where black 


and white is concerned.” 


That white soldier’s defense of the Negro’s dignity as a child of God in a 
southern city was as important as his fighting in Korea. 


Catholic Interracialist 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Northbrook, Iil. 
“Re: your commentary on J.W.F.’s let- 
ter, page 674, November 1953 LiGuorIAN, 
and your quoting of Proverbs 13:24 to sub- 
Sstantiate the value of corporal punishment 
for children, I say unto you, quote from 
the Bible’s New Testament, the Gospels 
wherein appear the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, and see if you can find any com- 
parable text. As a convert of seventeen 
months, to my mind a Catholic is a 
Christian, a follower of Christ. It seems to 
me that you can prove almost anything 
with quotations from the Old Testament. 
You would do well to read more diligently 
the New Testament and to follow the teach- 

ings of Jesus. 

Miss M. H.” 
St. Paul, in the New Testament, Il Tim- 
othy, 3:16, says, “All Scripture, inspired by 
God, is profitable to teach, to reprove, to 
correct, to instruct in justice.” Christ quot- 
ed the Old Testement often and often made 
its language a proof of His own divine mis- 
sion. Thus the true Christian never speaks 
with scorn or irreverence of the Old Testa- 
ment, but accepts it, equally with the New 
Testament, as the revealed word of God. 

The editors 


Philadelphia, Penna. 

“Re: corporal punishment: I steam up 
when I hear of or have my first year high 
school son on the receiving end of the 
above. But I’ve reached the simmering 
down stage after two months of observing 
the efficacious results of same. Don’t like 
it, but!! My son, lazy and drifting under 
the sisters, is now the burner of oil and 
effort under the purposeful hand and 


‘switches’ of the Fathers teaching at his 
high school. He is more alert, eager to 
please his parents, and a joy to us in his 
improvement. We have six children and 
we ourselves have not spared the rod. The 
two oldest are now members of a religious 
community, so apparently we did not ruin 
them. Hope you enjoy the enclosed clip- 
ping, which proves that I’m not the only 
one who would change his view. 

-EE 
The clipping sent by this correspondent 
is a reprint, in a Philadelphia daily, of the 
article in Time, in which a newspaper for- 
eign correspondent could do nothing with 
his boy until he placed him in an English 
school where the rod is not spared. Boy 
turned out to be a model son in no time, 
proving something. We wonder how many 

parents have had this experience. 

>. The editors 

St. Louis, Mo. 
“In the November issue of THE LiGuoR- 
IAN, Mrs. A.N. states: ‘Our Blessed Moth- 
er has not seen fit to bless my own mar- 
riage with any children.’ Even though this 
was not the subject of the letter, I believe 
you should have pointed out to her that the 
Blessed Mother cannot bless anyone with 
anything, certainly not create life, but mere- 
ly intercede in our behalf to her divine Son, 
who, in turn, may or may not answer our 
prayers. A statement such as this woman 
made can greatly hinder a prospective con- 
vert from embracing the Catholic faith. The 
doctrines concerning the Blessed Mother 
were the hardest for me to accept in my 
own conversion. I’m certain that I would 
not be a Catholic today if I had been in- 
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structed that the Blessed Mother can create 
life, and becoming a Catholic has been 
the greatest blessing I have received. 
Mrs. C. M.” 

The expression objected to was indeed un- 
fortunate from the viewpoint of its effects 
on non-Catholics. The Blessed Mother can 
intercede for graces and favors for her 
children, and does dispense graces, but she 
does not create them. Only God’s power 
does that. Among Catholics, however, it 
is not uncommon to hear Mary spoken of 
as doing things directly for her children 
with the understanding that she does noth- 
ing and can do nothing except through the 
power and goodness of her divine Son. A 
far greater mistake of the person whose 
letter was objected to was the expression 
of racial bias, which was not merely un- 
fortunate, but a sin and a scandal. Now 
one little correction for our present cor- 
respondent: It is not correct to say that 
“God may or may not answer our prayers.” 
The correct statement is: “God answers 
every prayer ever addressed to Him, either 
directly or through His Mother, though not 
always by giving the thing that is asked 
for.” 

The editors 


Grand Falls, New Brunswick 
“T very much enjoyed your article in the 
October issue on religious priests, brothers 
and sisters, especially the comments on the 
different types of garb worn by sisters. I 
am a member of a secular institute called 


‘Oblate Missionaries of the Immaculate’ 
founded in 1952 with its motherhouse at 
Grand Falls, New Brunswick, Canada. 
While we follow the same religious exer- 
cises as most religious orders, and take the 
same vows, our ‘garb’ is different, being 
more along lay lines than religious. It con- 
sists of a gray skirt (street length), white, 
long-sleeved blouse, navy -blue ‘blazer’ with 
the emblem of our order on the breast 
pocket, a specially designed navy blue hat, 
and a navy blue coat styled much along 


military lines. In fact, at a recent conven- 
tion I attended I was asked if I was a 
Wave! ... I have been a regular sub- 
scriber to your magazine tor a few years. 
Now that I am a religious, my reading mat- 
ter has been cut down to a minimum. Your 
magazine is the only one I now receive. I 
chose it because it is so informative on mat- 
ters of faith. 
A.C., O.M.I.” 
There are several such “secular insti- 
tutes” as the one described here with more 
or less modern garb, founded in late years. 
This one is the most recent, and will be a 
matter of interest to many readers. 
The editors 


Redondo, Wash. 

“Your card informing me that someone 
subscribed to THE LIGUORIAN for me has 
been received. Five years ago I was glor- 
iously saved from Romanism and base my 
salvation on Ephesians, 2:8-9: ‘For by 
grace are ye saved through faith; and that 
not of yourselves; it is the gift of God, 
not of works, lest any man should boast.’ 
Under these conditions, a subscription to 
your magazine would only make me re- 
joice all the more in knowing that I have 
eternal life and need not work for it through 
practicing Romanism. So please cancel the 
subscription. 

Mrs. B. D.” 

We cannot but wonder what correspond- 
ents like this think about when they read 
the following passage in their Bible, epistle 
of St. James, 2:14-26: “What shall it prof- 
it, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, 
but hath not works? Shall faith be able to 
save him? ... Thou believeth that there is 
one God. Thou dost well: the devils also 
believe and tremble. But wilt thou know, 
O man, that faith without works is dead. 
. .- Do you see that by works a man is 
justified and not by faith only?” That is 
what Christ meant when he said: “If thou 
wouldst enter into life, keep my command- 
ments,” and when He said, “If any man 
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will not hear my Church, let him be unto 
you like a heathen and a publican.” 
, The editors 


River Grove, Il. 
“In all my thirty-five years on earth I 
have never read anything that has made 
me do such serious thinking and has so 
changed my way of living as your maga- 
zine. What a perfect way to reach thou- 
sands of lukewarm Catholics (such as I 
was) and good people who from childhood 
on have never learned anything about the 
true religion. Between your writings and 
Bishop Sheen’s talks on television I have 
been able to become a completely differ- 
ent person. God bless you for putting me 

on the right road. 
Mrs. L. A.” 


Port Elizabeth, South Africa 

“I read with interest the letter of Rev. 
J. M. S. and I heartily agree with his es- 
timate of the value of THE LIGUORIAN to 
converts and with his suggestion that it is 
a grand thing to give a year’s subscription 
to every convert one knows. My wife and 
I are both converts and I was recently in- 
troduced to your periodical when she gave 
me some copies as I was leaving home. 
You see, for my living I go to sea, and I 
find Catholic books and periodicals es- 
pecially suited to my needs for increasing 
my religious and spiritual knowledge, since 
I have little opportunity to go to church 
or to participate in organized Catholic ac- 
tivities. So my wife saves THE LIGUORIAN 
for me, and I have asked her not to let me 
miss a single copy, adding that I would see 
to it that her subscription never expired. It 
it less than two years since I read my first 
Catholic literature, and I think the written 
word has done more than any other influ- 
ence to make me, what I hope is, a good 
Catholic. One thing about Catholic liter- 
ature that immensely impresses me is the 
clear, definite, unequivocal manner in 
which every subject is taken up and pre- 


sented. After reading an article in THE 
LIGUORIAN, I have a clear and logical view- 
point on whatever subject was treated. This 
I cannot say for current literature in gen- 
eral. Rather, I would say, taken on the 
whole, books and periodicals other than 
Catholic ones too often leave the reader 
absolutely confused about the important 
problems of life. Judging by the conversa- 
tions of friends and acquaintances, it seems 
that this is generally the case. But there is 
no doubt on any point, nor any confused 
thought remaining, after reading the bet- 
ter Catholic publications. If this is the usual 
‘bigotry and intolerance’ we Catholics are 
fed on (as J. R. calls it in another letter 
to you), then give me the bigotry and in- 
tolerance which leave me with clear 
thoughts and a right viewpoint rather than 
the flabby bewilderment that results from 
too much broadmindedness and tolerance, 
so-called. 
G. R. B.” 

This testimony to the joy that comes from 
clarity of religious thinking and certainty 
of convictions reflects a universal human 
need, which is often denied fulfillment on- 
ly by the fact that there are so many con- 
fused and confusing voices calling for at- 
tention. Readers should be reminded by this 
letter that there are many who will escape 
the confusion as soon as they are brought 
into contact with the truth. 

The editors 


St. Ann, Mo. 

“Having for the first time seen your 
fine magazine, I have never been quite so 
impressed with any one publication. It is 
amazing that so many interesting articles 
could be incorporated in one small book. 
The fact that every article is written with 
a fine style of text and humor, with the 
effect that one finds oneself reading abso- 
lutely every article, is remarkable. It is 
more so in that it applies to me whose 
reading habits have always been poor, and 
rarely (come to think of it, never) have I 
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found myself reading an entire magazine 
or book from cover to cover. Because I 
have so thoroughly enjoyed it, please send 
subscriptions to the enclosed friends of 
mine as gifts. 

Miss D. T.” 

Few editors expect all their subscribers 

to be “cover to cover readers,” being con- 
tent to publish a variety of things each of 
which will appeal to different classes of 
readers. We have enough admitted “cover 
to cover readers” of THE LIGUORIAN to 
form a club. Want to join? 

The editors 


Kodiak, Alaska 

As a serviceman, I only recently became 
acquainted with THE LIGUORIAN, through 
the facilities of the Catholic chapel on this 
naval station. Several of my non-Catholic 
friends are interested in Catholicism, and I 
get a good deal of satisfaction from en- 
couraging their interest in whatever way I 
can. One of the best ways I’ve found to 
do this is by being able to answer some of 
their questions, and to refute some of the 
tales that non-Catholics invariably seem to 
hear concerning the Catholic faith. In this 
respect, THE LIGUORIAN has been of tre- 
mendous help. Not having had the bene- 
fit of a parochial school education, my own 
knowledge of Catholicism is far from satis- 
factory; so the interest shown by non- 
Catholics in my religion has given me the 
incentive to continue studying toward a 
better understanding of the true Church. 
Of all the Catholic publications I’ve read, 
none has been so valuable to me as THE 
LIGUORIAN. There is no criticism I could 
offer to improve it. Use this letter if you 
wish but please withhold my name. 

N. N.” 

An interesting sidelight on the interest 
of service men in THE LIGUORIAN may be 
added to this letter. A chaplain of troops 
stationed in central Korea recently found 
it necessary to ask for 300 copies a month 
instead of the 100 he had been receiving, 
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because of the interest shown by his sol- 
diers. 
The editors 


Devo, Fiji Islands 
“Of all the religious magazines, papers, 
etc., we receive in our station, the warmest 
welcome is reserved for THE LIGUORIAN. 
I have never seen your subscription total, 
but I hope it is over 100,000 and wish it 
were 500,000. There would then be far 
more intelligent and loyal Catholics in all 
parts of the world. 
Dae Oa ba 
It is always good to hear from far-off 
places where THE LIGUORIAN is carrying on 
its mission of teaching and attracting to 
the truth. 
The editors 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 
“While taking advantage of your Sep- 
tember jubilee offer, I want to drop you 
a line of congratulations. I have been a 
subscriber since last February and have on- 
ly one complaint. Your magazine has been 
keeping me up too late at night, because 
as soon as I open the cover I find it im- 
possible to stop reading till I’ve finished 
the whole issue. However, after last 
month’s 3 a.m. closing, I decided to do 
something about it. Cancelling my subscrip- 
tion would be one remedy, but that would 
be stupid. So when your latest issue ar- 
rived, I forced myself not to pick it up till 
I had a free evening. Believe me, it was 
not easy. . .. I am glad you are prepar- 
ing some articles on the early papacy. 
Could you also devote some space to what 
are so often referred to as ‘the bad Popes’ 
and the so-called scandals of the refor- 
mation days? You know, I’m sure, how 
often these things are brought up by those 
who are bitter against the Church. 
w. J. J.” 
THe LiGuoriAN will deal directly with 
these topics in issues of 1954. 
The editors 
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Prods to Perfection 


This is My Commandment 


Quotations and anecdotes from real life, designed to foster practices that should 


be second nature to the Christian. 


John P. Schaefer 


HAVE YOU ever wondered: ‘How 
can I be sure that I really love God? 
He is so far away, seems so untouch- 
able, so remote, that I can hardly be 
sure of my own feelings towards Him.’ 
Perhaps it was for this reason that Our 
Lord gave us a barometer, a test 
whereby we might gauge our love for 
Himself — it is love for our neighbor. 
“By this shall all men know that you 
are my disciples, that you have love 
one for another.” 

But, if you would be doubly sure of 
your love for God, then must you take 
up that most exacting yard-stick of 
charity, love unto forgiveness, even to 
the forgiveness of enemies. We invite 
you to apply this barometer, this yard- 
stick of love more frequently to your 
life, to read the following stories and 
incidents and find in them a measure 
of your own love for your God. 

e 


An old eastern legend tells the story 
of a stranger who sought shelter for 
the night in another’s tent. He awoke 
in the middle of the night, and, be- 
coming impatient because he could 
not sleep, blasphemed God. Awakened 
by the stranger’s profanity, the scan- 
dalized owner drove the man from his 
abode. In the morning an angel is 
said to have appeared to him, exclaim- 
ing: : 

“T sent a stranger to you for shelter. 
Where is he?” 

“I would not let him stay,” ex- 
plained the owner, “because he blas- 
phemed God.” 

“For forty years,” replied the angel, 


“God has been patient with that man; 
and for one single night could you not 
bear with him?” 

e 

In her autobiography, St. Therese 
of Lisieux, the Little Flower, narrates 
the following story of a saint’s strug- 
gle for charity. 

“Formerly a holy nun of our com- 
munity seemed to have a gift for dis- 
pleasing me in everything: the devil 
must have mixed himself up in it for 
undoubtedly it was he who made me 
see so many disagreeable ways in her. 
Unwilling to give way to the natural 
antipathy which I experienced, I re- 
minded myself that charity should 
not consist in feelings, but be mani- 
fested by deeds. So I set out to do to 
this sister as if I loved her most of all. 
Each time~I met her I prayed to God 
for her, offering Him all her virtues 
and merits. But I did not stop at mere- 
ly praying for this sister, but endeav- 
ored to render her services as often as 
possible. When tempted to give her an 
ugly answer, I hastened to give a lov- 
ing smile. Sometimes, too, the devil 
violently tempted me. If I could slip 
away without her suspecting my inward 
struggle I would run like a deserter 
from the battlefield. After these dem- 
onstrations the sister one day said with 
a radiant smile: 

“““My sister, Therese, will you tell 
me what it is that attracts you so much 
to me? I never meet you without be- 
ing greeted by a most gracious smile.’ ” 

@ 


“Those who bring sunshine to the 
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lives of others cannot keep it from 
themselves.” (James Barrie) 
e 

A Chinese emperor, determined to 
put down an insurrection in his king- 
dom, employed as his battle-cry the 
following slogan: 

“Follow me: we will destroy our 
foes.” 

A fierce struggle followed. The con- 
spirators were completely overthrown, 
and all fell into the emperor’s hands. 
To the amazement of his officers, how- 
ever, he received the culprits into his 
friendship. 

“Did not your majesty,” asked one, 
“promise to destroy your enemies and 
the enemies of the land? Why, then, 
do you not keep your royal word?” 

“I did, indeed, promise to destroy 
my foes,” replied the emperor. “And 
so I have. I have made them my 
friends.” 

e 

Father William Doyle, the saintly 
Jesuit chaplain of the first world war, 
was one day searching for the wound- 
ed on a battlefield of France. He hap- 
pened upon a stricken Ulsterman and 
began to assist him in his last moments. 

“But, Father,” the man protested, 
“T don’t belong to your Church.” 

There could be no answer to Father 
Doyle’s reply: “No, but you belong 
to my God.” 

e 

_ The following story also comes from 

the midst of the hatred and ruin of 
World War I. — It was evening in a 
little Belgian town. Soldiers of the al- 
lied armies were wandering through 
the half ruined and deserted streets of 
the town. They noticed a group of 
children, led by an older girl, emerge 
from a cellar where, after a fashion, 
they had been keeping up their school- 
ing. As they moved towards home, 
they happened to come upon a way- 
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side cross, where they halted for a 
short prayer. The older girl began to 
lead the Our Father: 

“Our Father, who art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.” 

The little ones stood by in silence, 
listening as their leader prayed. The 
soldiers, too, stood in silence. 

“Give us this day our daily bread,” 
the voice went on, “and forgive us our 
trespasses, aS..... 

Here the girl’s voice trailed off in- 
to silence. And the soldiers could read 
her thoughts as she looked bitterly at 
the ruins and desolation which sur- 
rounded them. After but a little pause, 
however, a man’s voice took up the 
prayer, carrying it to the end, the 
children joining their new leader: 

“.... as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us.” 

Turning to see their new leader, the 
children recognized Albert, king of 
Belgium. 

e 

During the Spanish persecution, a 
priest was being led out to death. As 
he faced the executioners, he said: 

“IT want to bless you. Please free 
my hands.” 

A Communist soldier cut the ropes 
from his hands and then hacked off his 
hands with the same sword. 

“Bless us now,” he sneered. 

To his amazement, the priest did 
bless them, moving about his bleeding 
stumps until he died. 

e 

“Call for the grandest of all earth- 
ly spectacles, what is that? It is the 
sun going down to his rest. Call for 
the grandest of all human sentiments, 
what is that? It is that man should for- 
get his anger before he lies down to 
sleep.”»—(Thomas De Quincey.) 

e 
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“And the second commandment is 
like unto this: thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” It is no wonde1 
that this is called the “difficult com- 
mandment;” no wonder that the say- 
ing is so true: “to love is human, to 
forgive, divine.” But if you would be 
sure that your love for God is genu- 
ine, true, then must you apply this 
gauge of love to your own life: “Do I 
love enough to forgive?” 

We invite you to reread the preced- 
ing stories and incidents, to reflect 


seriously upon them and to apply 
them to your own life. They mirror an 
ideal, which, perhaps, you may’ never 
reach, but the inspiration which they 
are capable of leaving with you will 
make that ideal appear more worth 
while. May your thoughts and reflec- 
tions, the inspiration of such examples 
as these, soften your resentments, wipe 
away your grudges, remove your prej- 
udices, and destroy all hatred from 
your life. 


Your Parish? 


The parish had 2,000 Catholics who should be hearing Mass, and the seating 
capacity of the church was 400 people. The six o’clock Mass brought out 50 of 
the very faithful—devout, slightly bedraggled and energetic—who fitted in the 
obligation of Mass before their other Sunday pursuits. The second Mass at 7:30 
brought out 150. The children’s Mass was near capacity, 400. The crowd dropped 
to 300 for the High Mass. 

Then came that deceptive, astounding, last-Mass crowd. Evegy seat taken; 
solid ranks of standees in the back of the church, and an overflow on the church 
steps. Ah, the proud thrill of that last Mass, 600 people trying to get into 400 
seats and 15 people going to Holy Communion. 


America 
Christian Doctrine 
The Field At Home submits these “howlers” culled from some of its cor- 
respondence. 


“Please send me some of them limited calendars and I'll try and sell some 
around here.” 


“A question that Our Lord should have asked the doctors in the Temple 


was: ‘Do you say the family rosary every .day?’” 
“We must support our awful pastors.” 
“The bad angels try to make us sin because they don’t know that we say a 


prayer to St. Michael after Mass.” 


“We must tell all our mortal sins in confusion because they are what get you 


to heaven if you die without them.” 


Viewpoint 


Other parents’ children never 
Seem, compared with ours, as clever. 
We can’t help feeling this is true 
Of other children’s parents too. 
—D. L. Winkler, Today’s Woman 
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Points of Friction 
Louis G. Miller 
Office Warfare 


When there are a number of people working together in the same office, 
there is bound to be occasional friction. Natural antipathies quickly develop, 
leading to small clashes and quarrels, more or less serious, which sometimes 


break out in public and prove a source of embarassment for participants and 
bystanders as well. 


Anyone who has worked in the same room with a number of other people 
over a period of time will recognize how easily these difficulties can make 
themselves felt. And he will recognize that he himself has perhaps at times 
been an occasion of their arising. In order to avoid as much as possible be- 
ing a cause of such friction, the individual worker will do well to reflect on 
these points, 


1. Our Saviour once said: “How sayest thou this to thy brother: Let me 
cast the mote out of thy eye, and behold a beam in thy own eye? Thou 
hypocrite, cast out first the beam from thy own eye, then shalt thou see to 
cast the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 


Most of us fail in this, that we much more easily recognize faults in others 
than in ourselves. If you are annoyed or irritated by one of your fellow- 
workers, remember that your fellow-worker is very probably equally annoyed 
and irritated by you. Every fault you find in your neighbor can be matched, 
if you look hard enough, by one in yourself. Take care of your own faults 
first, and you will be so busy that you will not have time to worry much 
about the faults of others. 


2. God purposely made all men different, with different tastes and inclin- 
ations and ways of doing things. One reason for this is surely that charity 
may have a chance to develop. Genuine charity meets its real test in condi- 
tions and circumstances which we find difficult and adverse. If we make no 
effort to be kind in the midst of such circumstances, we can hardly be said 
to be charitable at all. “For if you love those that love you, what reward shall 
you have? Do not even the publicans this?” 


Entire success in this program may not be achieved in a lifetime, but if you 
as an individual keep on sincerely trying to reach the ideal, by so much will 
a common cause of friction among human beings be removed. 
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Portrait of Christ 


The Glorious Deeds of Christ 


The Gospel-writers usually present the stories of Christ’s miracles without com- 
ment. Only rarély, as here, did they permit a touch of emotion to fire* their 


words. 


Raymond J. Miller 


All His enemies were put to shame; 
And all the people rejoiced at all the 
glorious things He did. 


The Evangelists are usually very 
sober historians. As a learned modern 
author says: they “have neither an 
exclamation of joy when Jesus is born, 
nor a word of lament when He dies.” 

On one occasion, however, The 
Evangelist St. Luke seems to break 
through his usual dispassionate reserve. 
It is in connection with a miracle 
worked by Our Lord for a poor wom- 
an, and Christ’s remarkable defense 
of the miracle against the tribe of His 
ancient enemies, the Scribes and Phar- 
isees, the rulers of the people. When 
Jesus was through with them, St. Luke 
for once permits himself an exclama- 
tion of joy, or at least an adjective of 
joy: 


The people rejoiced at all the glorious 
things He did. 


It is an incident which reveals Our 
divine Lord with special force as the 
champion of the ordinary people. 

This particular championing of the 
ordinary people, however, is an extra- 
ordinary affair altogether, full of 
strange circumstances and connections. 
It might be called by a good half-dozen 
names, depending on which of the 
extraordinary features of the matter 
you wish to emphasize. From the na- 
ture of the poor woman’s unusual af- 
fliction, it could be: “A Woman Bent 


in Two;” and from the part the devil 
played in the story: “The Woman with 
the Devil in her Bones;” or in general: 
“The Devil and Disease.” On the basis 
of the interesting objection raised to 
the miracle by the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, an obvious title would be: “No 
Miracles Allowed on the Sabbath!” or 
“One of the Thirty-Nine.” Our Lord’s 
answer to the objection could make it: 
“How the Ass and the Ox Broke the 
Sabbath;” or just plainly: “Christ, the 
Master of Irony.” His perfect ease in 
working the miracle give us: “The 
Voice of Freedom;” or “The Touch 
that Sent the Devil Flying,” or “The 
Command that Made the Crooked 
Straight.” Some of the results of the 
miracle, finally, suggest such titles as: 
“How the Shameless Were Shamed;” 
“Champion of the Forgotten Woman;” 
or “The Glorious Things He Did.” 

But let us give the incident in St. 
Luke’s own words: 


He was teaching in their synagogue on 
their sabbath. There was a woman there 
who for eighteen years had been suffer- 
ing from a sickness caused by a spirit; 
she was bent double, and could not 
raise her head to look up at all. When 
Jesus saw her, He called her to Him 
saying: “Woman, you are released from 
your sickness.” Then He laid His hands 
on her, and instantly she was straight- 
ened up; and she gave glory to God. But 
the ruler of the synagogue was angry 
because Jesus cured on the sabbath, and 
said to the crowd: “You have six days 
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to work; those are the days for you to 
come and be cured, but not on the 
sabbath.” 

And this is how the Lord answered 
him: “You hypocrites! Is there any one 
of you who does not untie his ox and 
his ass from the manger and lead them 
to water on the sabbath? And this daugh- 
ter of Abraham, whom satan has kept 
bound for eighteen years, shall she not 
be set free on the sabbath?” 

And when He had said this, all His 
enemies were put to shame; and all the 
people rejoiced at all the glorious things 
He did. 


St. Luke says that Jesus was teach- 
ing in “their” synagogue on “their” 
sabbath, making it plain at the very 
outset of this encounter how great a 
cleayage had developed between Our 
Lord and the rulers. They could not 
forbid Him to teach in the synagogue; 
His teputation with the people and His 
towering personality made that impos- 
sible. But they did so with ill-will and 
reluctance, as though He were a 
stranger or interloper, intruding Him- 
self where He did not belong. His re- 
peated insistence, moreover, that their 
petty regulations about the sabbath — 
the thirty-nine kinds of labor that they 
listed as being forbidden on the sab- 
bath — were contrary to His Spirit 
and God’s, had likewise made Him an 
outsider: as far as “their” sabbath was 
concerned. 

And in the midst of His teaching on 
this particular sabbath there appeared 
on the scene a poor woman, hobbling 
along bent double, her face to the 
ground like a brute beast. Even in that 
country and time of widespread disease 
and affliction, she must have made a 
figure of extraordinary. misery. Her af- 
fliction moreover, was not merely ex- 
ternal; the devil himself (as we have 
it from the inspired word of the Gos- 
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pel) had a part in it; it was he that had 
kept her thus deformed for eighteen 
years. “A spirit of infirmity” is the 
way one of our English translations of 
the Gospels puts it; a “sickness devil” 
who had somehow got power over her 
and had kept her thus tied up in a knot 
for those eighteen years. 

Here is some new light of a very 
interesting kind on the mystery of hu- 
man sickness. Not all physical ail- 
ments, it is evident, are the result of 
mere germs and foci of infection; some 
of them come directly from the devil. 
It is true that many a disease even in 
our modern day leaves the brightest 
lights and the very latest of scientific 
equipment in the medical profession 
completely baffled as to its cause and 
cure; but still it might seem rather 
naive to attribute disease of any kind 
to the direct intervention of malevolent 
powers from beyond this world — did 
we not have the word of the Gospel, 
and the word of Jesus Christ Himself, 
that such can actually be the case. 

For such afflictions human physi- 
cians, human pills and potions, and 
the most elaborate of modern scientific 
laboratory equipment, will clearly not 
suffice. They must be countered by 
another power equally from the world 
unseen. Such power, we may add, is 
not unknown in the world; in fact, it 
is available with surprising readiness. 
The Catholic Church is conscious of 
the existence of evil powers from be- 
yond this world active in the lives of 
men even in our modern day. She is 
conscious of their existence, and ever 
ready to do them battle. Among the 
prayers of her sacred liturgy, no peti- 
tion occurs more frequently than that 
for protection, strength, victory over 
the devil and his insidious attacks. 

Not only that; the Catholic Church, 
or Jesus Christ active in His Church, 
confers on her priests a very special 
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power to bless the sick and to drive 
out, or “exorcise”, any demons that 
may have a part in their afflictions. 
When a young man is ordained a 
priest, the bishop takes holy oil and 
anoints his hands with these solemn 
words: 


Deign, O Lord, to consecrate and sanc- 
tify these hands by this anointing and 
our benediction; so that whatsoever 
they shall bless, may be blessed; and 
whatsoever they shall consecrate may 
be consecrated and sanctified in the 
name of the Lord. 


But to return to the poor woman 
bent double by her particular “spirit 
of infirmity.” When Our Lord saw her, 
He at once interrupted His discourse 
and called her to Him. 

How did He do so? The poor crea- 
ture was unable to look up and see 
any signal He might have given her; 
and in view of the publicity He evi- 
dently wished the whole affair to have, 
the very “call” with which He opened 
it must have carried not only in the 
way of mercy to the woman herself, 
but as a divine challenge throughout 
the synagogue, and to all His enemies 
seen and unseen. 


He called her to Him, saying: “Woman, 
you are released from your sickness.” 


He “called” her saying: “Woman!” 
and paused. All eyes in the synagogue 
followed His compassionate gaze and 
watched the cripple as she painfully 
hobbled to crouch before Him. A tense 
expectant silence reigned; and in the 
silence His voice was heard again: 


You are released from your sickness. 


With that He bent forward and gently 
laid His hands upon her. On the in- 


stant, as though in truth suddenly re- 
leased from a bond that had held her, 
she was straightened up, perfectly free, 
completely cured. The voice of free- 
dom had spoken, and been heard; a 
touch of divine mercy and power had 
set the demon of sickness flying. 

And note that the voice of freedom 
had spoken not in terms of command, 
but as a mere statement of fact; not 
“be released,” but “you are released.” 
It reminds one of the way in which 
even modern judges in court often pro- 
nounce sentence, especially if it is a 
sentence of acquittal. The judge says 
to the prisoner at the bar: “You are 
released from the custody of the sher- 
iff,” or “of the United States marshal,” 
signifying that the accused person is 
now a free man. Just so our divine 
Lord, as King and Judge Supreme, 
was pronouncing sentence of acquittal 
in favor of this poor prisoner: “You 
are released from the power of the 
demon of sickness.” 

This laying on of hands had also a 
significance beyond the fact of Our 
Lord’s curing of this particular crip- 
pled woman. In a way it was a fore- 
runner or basis for the exercise of the 
power of healing by the priests of His 
Church. For when they employ this 
power, conferred upon them in their 
ordination to the priesthood, they lay 
their consecrated hands upon the sick 
with the words: 


May the Lord Jesus Christ be with you, 
to defend you; 

within you, to preserve you; 

before you, to guide you; 

behind you, to guard you; 

above you, to bless you; 

Who with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost liveth and reigneth forever and 
ever. Amen. 


And God alone knows how many de- 
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mons of sickness have been banished 
by this laying on of priestly hands when 
sought and received in a spirit of hon- 
est faith. 

There was no spirit of honest faith, 
however, in the “ruler of the syna- 
gogue” on the present occasion. This 
individual was the local dignitary in 
charge of the synagogue building and 
services, a kind of combination sexton 
and presiding elder. He shared fully 
the prejudices of his masters, the 
Scribes and Pharisees. And _ besides, 
there were evidently present in the 
synagogue not a few of these same 
Scribes and Pharisees. In their presence 
the ruler had to show himself particu- 
larly zealous in his opposition to the 
young Prophet of Galilee. 

The trouble was, he found himself 
in a very difficult situation. The good 
woman was giving “glory to God” for 
all she was worth, and the people were 
all on her side. To have condemned 
this particular miracle, or to have 
spoken against Our Lord for working 
it, would have been suicide. 

But at the same time, he had to do 
something to satisfy his masters. So 
he tried “the indirect method.” If he 
could not discredit Our Lord in one 
way, he would find another. As one 
of the Fathers of the Church says: 


He would rather see the woman go 
about with her face to the ground like 
a brute beast instead of standing up 
like a human being, than see Jesus 
Christ glorified. 


So he hit upon the brilliant idea of 
objecting not to the miracle itself, but 
to miracles in general worked on the 
sabbath. “No Miracles Allowed on the 
Sabbath!” 


You have six days to work; those are 
the days for you to come and be cured, 
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but not on the sabbath. 


It was a ridiculous exhibition of 
childish spitefulness, and Our Divine 
Lord gave it the perfect answer. Hon- 
est indignation and scathing irony 
breathes in His unhesitating reply: 


’ And this is how the Lord answered him: 
You hypocrites! 


“The Lord:” for once again St. 
Luke forsakes his usual way of speak- 
ing. Instead of calling Our Lord 
“Jesus,” as he almost invariably does, 
this time it is “the Lord.” There was 
such overwhelming mastery in the way 
Christ took up the childish objection 
that the witnesses ever afterwards re- 
membered Him on that occasion as 
“the Lord.” 


Is there any one of you who will not 
untie his ox or his ass from the manger 
and lead them to water on the sabbath? 


Hypocrisy, hypocrites! Like a mas- 
ter He had put His finger on exactly 
the weakness and stupidity of the ob- 
jection. 

You object to work on the sabbath 
(He was saying). Very well; in your 
man-made rules and regulations you 
have thirty-nine different kinds of labor 
that you forbid on the sabbath. One 
of the thirty-nine is to untie a knot in 
a rope on the sabbath. But is there a 
single one of you who does not do 
exactly that, by untying his ox or his 
ass from the stall and leading them to 
water on the sabbath? How then can 
you make this hypocritical pretense of 
piety in objecting to the miracle I have 
just performed, in releasing, not an ass 
or an ox, but 


this daughter of Abraham, whom satan ; 


has kept bound for eighteen years; shall 
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she not be set free from her bond on 
the sabbath? 


“Whom satan has kept bound... ” 
The merciful Saviour breathes in these 
words, full of compassion for a for- 
gotten woman. The divine Physician 
is speaking here, giving His diagnosis 
of the case; and what a diagnosis! The 
Lord of heaven and earth and hell is 
lifting the veil for a moment to reveal 
satan himself from hell at work in this 
world. The almighty Healer is stating, 
almost as it were in passing, the rem- 
edy He has applied to effect the cure. 
And last but not least, the matchless 
Master of Irony is exposing, in one 
flash of His brilliant genius, the mali- 
cious stupidity of His adversaries. 


And when He had said this, all His en- 
emies were put to shame; 

and all the people rejoiced at all the 
glorious things He did. 


“All His enemies .. . ” Not only the 
servile sexton-elder “ruler of the syna- 
gogue,” but his masters as well, the 
elegant Scribes and Pharisees gnawing 
their beards in the background. And 
not only they: not only His visible 
enemies, but the invisible demons also, 
put to flight by His compassion and 
power: “All His enemies were put to 
shame.” 

For the Scribes and Pharisees, it 
was like being evil, stupid, little boys 
caught red-handed in some deed of 
malice. They were wrong, but that was 
no matter of shame to them. They 
would have gloried in the wrong if they 
could have got away with it (as they 
actually did a few months later, when 


Our Lord’s hour came and they mock- 
ed Him as He died on Calvary). But 
to be exposed in their malice and its 
cheap devices before the multitude; to 
be held up to mockery themselves for 
stupidity and spitefulness: that was the 
supreme humiliation for their hypoc- 
risy. 

His invisible enemies too were “put 
to shame;” after eighteen years of tyr- 
anny and torture; suddenly, completely 
to be wrenched loose from their vic- 
tim by an effortless word and gesture 
on the part of the One they hated 
most: how the vain-glorious demons 
must have writhed! The shame of it! 
Eighteen years without a challenge, 
without an inkling of their presence 
and power, and now to be revealed 
only when they were in headlong flight! 


And all the people rejoiced at all the 
glorious things He did. 


They rejoiced on other occasions 
too: when He put to shame the Phar- 
isees trying to trap Him in His speech 
with doubts about tribute to Caesar; 
when He silenced the haughty Sad- 
ducees proposing clever riddles out of 
the Law. But this is the only occasion 
when an Evangelist permits himself to 
share the general enthusiasm and speak 
of “all the glorious things He did.” It 
must have been a glorious occasion 
indeed; for this once the people would 
not be denied. Loud and long must 
have echoed the rejoicing, the praise 
of their Champion, the exchange of 
exulting memories of other glorious 
things He did, all exemplified in this 
case of the forgotten woman. 





Unfortunately there’s a widespread view that the proper lubricant for a 
political machine is palm oil instead of elbow grease. 


Wall Street Journal 
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Thoughts for the Shut-In 
Leonard F. Hyland 


Organizations for the Sick 


Loneliness oftentimes is one of the special sufferings of a shut-in. The 
inability to be up and around easily causes him to grow introspective; he 
begins to brood about his trouble, and to feel he is very much alone in his 
seeming uselessness. 

Because this is a very real temptation for the sick, we call their attention 
this month to several organizations founded for the specific purpose of giv- 
ing shut-ins a means of communicating among themselves, as well as an op- 
portunity to unite their sufferings in a special way with those who are sim- 
ilarly afflicted. Following are the names and addresses and a brief summary 
of the purpose of three such organizations. 


1. APOSTOLATE OF SUFFERING 
1551 North 34th St. 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 

This group, called a “pious union of the sick,” seeks to unite shut-ins in 
prayer, to secure prayers for them from others, and especially remembrance 
in the Masses and prayers of priests. A quarterly bulletin, Our Good Samar- 
itan, is published at the central headquarters, where are also available 
spiritual books and other helps for the sick. 

2. CATHOLIC UNION OF THE SICK ASSOCIATION 
100 E. 50th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Members of this organization are formed into groups of eight (including, 
if possible, a priest shut-in), and once a month a round-robin letter of mutual 
encouragement is circulated among the members of each group. 

3. SHUT-INS APOSTOLATE 
1633 Cleveland Ave. 
Chicago 14, Il. 

The sick affiliated with this apostolate pledge their prayers and suffer- 
ings for the success of the work being done on the home and foreign mis- 
sions. They are also encouraged to participate in the devotion of the living 
rosary, by which each member pledges himself to say a certain portion of 
the rosary each day according to a pre-arranged plan. 

Doubtless there are other similar organizations in existence, but these will 
serve to indicate what can be done along the lines of mutual help and en- 
couragement among the sick. Let those who are interested write to any of 
the above addresses for further information. 

Postcript: One of our shut-in readers writes that she resents the designa- 
tion “shut-in.” We would be interested in knowing if her feeling is shared by 
others. 





| 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


Christopher D. McEnniry 


Moral Problems of Genetics: 

Genetics is the science of heredity, 
and often concerns itself with trying 
to better the human race by learning 
the principles according to which good 
and bad traits are transmitted to off- 
spring by their parents. Many modern 
geneticists have proposed immoral re- 
strictions on marriage and various 
forms of sterilization as means of pre- 
venting the birth of possibly weak 
children. The Pope recently made an 
important pronouncement on these 
matters. 

He did this for the first “Internation- 
al Symposium of Genetic Medicine,” 
held in Rome in September. Present 
were illustrious specialists from Amer- 
ica, England, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and seven other countries. Sept. 
8, at Castel Gandolfo, the Pope re- 
ceived them in audience and addressed 
them in French. 

Gentlemen, he said in effect, I will 
touch on two points. In the first point 
I will state what I understand, from 
my reading, to be the science of 
genetics. That is your field. You will 
be the judges of the correctness of my 
statements. In the second point I will 
enumerate the laws of God covering 
this and every other science. This is 
my proper field. 

In the first point the Pope showed 
that his readings on genetics had in- 
deed been wide and thorough. 

In the second point he said: “The 
fundamental requisites for scientific 
knowledge are verity and veracity. 
Verity consists in this that a man’s 


convictions are in accord with actual- 
ity — with the facts as they are in 
themselves. We should hold intact the 
fundamental laws of ontology: the 
principle of contradiction, the principle 
of the necessity of a sufficient reason, 
the principle of causality and finality; 
otherwise it becomes impossible to 
grasp reality. 

“Your writings lead Us to presume 
that you are in accord with us in this 
conception of verity. In your research 
you seek to attain to verity and on it 
to base your conclusions and to build 
your systems. You affirm the existence 
of ‘genes’ as a fact, not a mere hy- 
pothesis. You admit therefore the 
existence of facts, and the possibility 
and the intention of science to com- 
prehend these facts, not to elaborate 
phantasms that are purely subjective. 
The distinction between these certain 
facts and their interpretation or their 
systematization is as fundamental for 
the seeker as the definition of verity 
itself. The fact is always true. . . . But 
the scientific elaboration of the fact is 
not necessarily true. Here there is al- 
ways danger of forming premature 
conclusions and of committing errors 
of judgment. 

“All this imposes respect for the 
facts and the inter-dependence of the 
facts, prudence in stating scientific 
propositions, sobriety in scientific judg- 
ments, and that modesty which is so 
highly esteemed by the learned and 
which makes one realize the limits of 
human knowledge. This is conducive 
to the openness of mind and the docil- 
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ity of the true man of science, who is 
far from clinging stubbornly to his 
own ideas once they have been shown 
to be lacking in solid foundation. Last- 
ly it moves him to examine and eval- 
uate, without prejudice, the opinions 
of others. 

“In the man who has these disposi- 
tions regarding verity you naturally 
find also veracity. Veracity consists in 
agreement between his personal con- 
victions and his scientific pronounce- 
ments in word and writing. 

“Verity and veracity are necessary 
for scientific knowledge. Furthermore 
it must be remembered that seldom is 
a thing the object of one single sci- 
ence. Often several different sciences 
treat of the same thing, but under dif- 
ferent aspects. If the investigations of 
these different sciences are correct, a 
contradiction in their findings is im- 
possible, for that would mean a con- 
tradiction in objective reality. Reality 
cannot contradict itself. 

“If nevertheless a contradiction 
should appear, it would prove that the 
investigations had been faulty, or that 
the interpretation of the investiga- 
tions was wrong, or that the investi- 
gator, over-stepping the limits of his 
specialty, had advanced into a field he 
did not know. We think that these ob- 
servations are self-evident in regard to 
all the sciences. 

“If therefore the theory of heredity 
. .. is capable of telling why a certain 
person possesses certain determined 
characteristics, it is not, for all that, 
able to account for the whole man. It 
needs the aid of other sciences the mo- 
ment it poses the question of the exist- 
ence and the origin of the spiritual 
principle of his life, his human soul, 
essentially independent of material. 
The conclusions of genetics regarding 
the initial cell and the development of 
the human body by normal cellular 
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divisions under the direction of the 
genes, what it declares concerning the 
modifications, the mutations, the col- 
laboration of heredity and environ- 
ment does not suffice to explain the 
unity of the nature of man, his intel- 
lectual knowledge and his free will. 
Genetics, as such, is unable to say any- 
thing of the fact that a spiritual soul 
unites itself, in the unity of that one 
human nature, with an organic sub- 
stratum enjoying a relative autonomy. 
The science of psychology and the sci- 
ence of metaphysics must enter here — 
not to oppose genetics but to help it by 
repeating and substantially completing 
its findings. But neither may philosophy 
neglect genetics in analysing psychic 
activities; it must keep in contact with 
reality. . . . One cannot truthfully say 
that man receives all his determinating 
characteristics from the soul immedi- 
ately created by God, and nothing from 
the genes contained in the original cell. 

“This multiplicity of the sources 
of knowledge calls attention to a fact 
of decisive importance: the distinction 
between what one has learned by per- 
sonal research and what one owes to 
the labor of another, therefore to his 
testimony. When one is certain that the 
testimony is trustworthy he accepts it 
as a normal source of knowledge which 
neither practical experience nor science 
may overlook. Aside from the imperi- 
ous necessity of having recourse to the 
testimony of others, the attitude of 
mind of the true man of science, to 
which we alluded above, leads him to 
believe that the proven specialist has, 
in his own field, closer contact with 
objective reality that anybody else, 
whoever he may be. 

“We cannot refrain from applying 
to the testimony of God what We have 
just said regarding the testimony of 
men. Revelation, that is, the formal 
and explicit testimony of the Creator, 
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touches upon certain domains of nat- 
ural science, and therefore upon your 
specialty, the theory of descent. But 
the testimony of God fulfills in the 
highest degree the demands of verity 
and veracity. Judge then for yourselves 
whether it is in conformity with scien- 
tific objectivity to reject this testimony 
which has every guarantee for its verity 
and its content. Your theory of descent 
occupies itself essentially with the ori- 
gin of the physical organism of man 
(not with his spiritual soul). Theology 
is the science that has for its object 
revelation. If your science devotes it- 
self diligently to its part of the prob- 
lem, theology occupies itself with no 
less diligence to its part.” 

The Pope continues, with marvellous 
depth and lucidity, to develop these 
speculative principles; then he turns to 
the practical. He says that “genetics 
examines the diverse lines of paternity 
to see which will have good, which 
deleterious, effects on the offspring, 
and it indicates which should be tol- 
erated, which discouraged, from the 
viewpoint of genetics and eugenics. 
Their purpose, he says, is morally cor- 
rect, but the means sometimes recom- 
mended are blameworthy, also the mis- 
placed values ascribed to genetic and 
eugenic ends. He then quotes from the 
letter of an illustrious geneticist who 
deplores the fact that genetics, despite 
its enormous progress, has become en- 
tangled in a number of doctrinal errors, 
such as ‘racism,’ modern Darwinism, 
birth-control of undesirable paternity 
through abortion, incarceration, pre- 
nuptial certificates, etc. 

“In fact,” the Pope continues, “there 
are certain genetic and eugenic meas- 
ures which good sense and, still more, 
Christian morality must reject in prac- 
tice. 

“Among the measures which offend 
morality must be counted: ‘racism,’ 


eugenic sterilization. Our Predecessor, 
Pius XI, and We Ourselves, have been 
led to proclaim as contrary to the nat- 
ural law, not only eugenic sterilization, 
but all direct sterilization of an inno- 
cent man or woman, whether definitive 
or temporary. Our opposition to ster- 
ilization was -and remains unshaken, 
for, even though ‘racism’ has been dis- 
carded, they have not ceased to desire 
and seek to suppress, by means of 
sterilization, offspring charged with 
hereditary diseases. 

“Another road leads to the same 
goal: the interdiction of marriage or its 
prevention by the incarceration of 
those whose offspring would be tar- 
nished, is equally to be rejected. The 
goal pursued is good in itself, but the 
means to attain it violate the personal 
right of the individual to contract and 
use marriage. When the carrier of a 
hereditary taint is incapable of acting 
as a human being (mentally deranged) 
and consequently incapable of con- 
tracting marriage, or when, after con- 
tracting marriage, he falls into this 
state and is incapable of using his mar- 
riage rights as a human being, he may 
be prevented by licit means from pro- 
creating a new life. Outside of this 
case, the interdiction of marriage and 
of the rights flowing from marriage, 
for biological, genetic or eugenic rea- 
sons, is injustice, whether this interdic- 
tion comes from private individuals or 
from public authority. 

“Certainly one has the right, and in 
most cases the duty, to make clear to 
the carrier of a very bad hereditary 
taint, the heavy burden he is about to 
impose upon himself, his consort and 
his descendants; this burden may be- 
come unbearable. But to dissuade is 
not to interdict. He may have other 
reasons, especially personal and moral 
reasons, of such gravity as to authorize 
him to contract and to use marriage 
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even under these circumstances. 

“In order to justify direct eugenic 
sterilization or its alternatives of in- 
carceration they contend that the right 
to marriage and the acts following up- 
on marriage are not touched by steril- 
ization, even though prenuptial, total 
and surely definitive. This argument 
cannot hold. A man of sound sense 
will see that if the fact in question is 
doubtful, the inaptitude for marriage 
is also doubtful, and here it is the mo- 
ment to apply the principle that the 
right to marriage persists so long as the 
contrary has not been proved with 
certainty. Also in this case the mar- 
riage should be permitted, but the 
question of its objective validity re- 
mains open. If, on the contrary, there 
is no doubt about the fact of the afore- 
said sterilization, it is premature to 
affirm that, in spite of that, the valid- 
ity of the marriage is not thereby put 
in question: at any rate this assertion 
is open to well founded doubts. 

“It remains to speak of other mis- 
guided attempts to prevent the trans- 
mission of hereditary taints. The letter 
I quoted above refers to them as ‘pre- 
ventative means and abortive prac- 
tices.” They should not even be con- 
sidered in eugenic matters, for they 
are wrong in themselves. 

“Here, gentlemen, you have in brief 
what We have wished to say to you. 
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The practical ends after which genetics 
strives are noble, worthy to be recog- 
nized and encouraged. If only genetics 
would, in considering the means for 
realizing these ends, keep always in 
mind the fundamental difference be- 
tween the vegetable and animal world, 
on the one hand, and the human being, 
on the other hand. In the former the 
choice of means to improve the species 
and the races is completely at its dis- 
position. In the latter, in the world of 
human beings, genetics is dealing with 
persons, who have inviolable rights — 
with individuals, who on their side, 
are held to inflexible moral norms 
when exercising their powers for gen- 
erating a new life. Thus the Creator 
Himself has erected, in the domain of 
morality, barriers which no human 
power may break down. 

“May your science find in public 
morality and the social order a strong 
support, when it deals with the mar- 
riage life of healthy and normal per- 
sons, and with marriage in general, a 
strong support to enable it to develop 
easily and freely in accord with the 
laws which the Creator Himself has 
written in the human heart and con- 
firmed by His revelation. It may well 
be that here you will find the most 
precious help in your endeavors, upon 
which We invoke, and upon which We 
pray God to bestow, His blessings.” 


Popularity DeLuxe 


From a high school paper come the following six rules for popularity 


among a certain class of teen-agers: 
1, Own a car. 


2. Be a good conversationalist. 


3. Own a car. 
4, Own a car. 


5. Present a good personal appearance. 


6. Own a car. 


N.B. If the car is a red convertible, rules 2 and 5 may be disregarded. 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


Francis M. Louis 


The Right Way to Get Married 


Objection: Why are Catholics so insistent that the only way to get married 
rightly is before a priest? Does that mean that you regard all non-Catholic 
marriages as being no good? You certainly have a lot of nerve trying to dic- 
tate to people how they should get married. 


Response: If our objector will stop up the vials of his wrath for just a 
moment, we will be able, we think, to set his mind at rest, and also provide 
him with a reason for the special law which binds Catholics in this matter. 


First of all, the Catholic Church does not dictate to non-Catholics how they 
should marry. If two non-Catholics marry according to their conscience, 
whether before a Protestant minister, a justice of the peace, or even the cap- 
tain of a ship in mid-ocean, the marriage is held to be genuine and just as 
binding as the marriage of Catholics. 


When a Catholic enters marriage, however, the Church binds him to the 
observance of what is known as the “proper form.” This means that for a 
Catholic to marry validly the marriage must take place before a priest and 
two witnesses. To attempt to enter marriage in any other way for a Catholic 
is not to be married at all, as far as the Church is concerned. 


The reason for this is that the Catholic Church regards marriage as a 
sacrament, a special vehicle of grace instituted by Christ Himself. She feels 
that it is simply not within the competence of anyone but her authorized rep- 
resentatives to deal with this as well as with the other six sacraments, ac- 
cording to the rules and laws which have been set up by her in her official 
position as representative of Christ on earth. The religion of Christ and His 
Church requires its members to receive the sacrament of marriage; failing 
this, they are not considered to be married at all. 


The Church consequently feels justified in penalizing severely those of her 
members who disobey this important law; oftentimes an excommunication will 
be attached to their rash action. To be readmitted to the sacraments, they 
must show sincere sorrow, perform an appropriate penance, and then, if it 
seems advisable, the Catholics (or Catholic) involved will be permitted to 
enter marriage as a sacrament of the Church. 
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Time saw fit recently to quote the Most 
Rev. and Rt. Hon. Geoffrey Francis Fish- 
er, (Anglican) Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Primate of all England, in a blast 
against the Roman Catholic Church deliv- 
ered to his bishops and clergy. In it he de- 
plored the necessity of attacking “another 
Christian body,” but felt that the attacks 
made by Catholics on his church called for 
an occasional reply. Then he told his hear- 
ers to accept as his reply a new pamphlet 
prepared “by some priests of the Anglican 
Communion” under the title “Infallible 
Fallacies.” The bystander is torn between 
the policy of silence and that of speech in 
this disputatious matter. In favor of silence 
is the fact that well informed Catholics do 
not need to be shown evidence of the truth 
of what a few Anglican “priests” call falla- 
cies of Rome. Also in favor of silence is 
the fact that some readers may consider it 
uncharitable or belligerent of us to answer 
the statements of these Anglicans, and for 
that reason incapable of doing any good. 
However, in favor of speaking are the facts 
that not all Catholics are well-grounded in 
their faith, and that it is spurious charity 
to permit such to be influenced by the 
testimony of those who oppose their reli- 
gion without a glimpse of evidence on the 
other side. We are deeply convinced of the 
power of truth to win the submission of 
any open mind, and we know that the 
lustre of truth shines more brilliantly when 
it is placed side by side with error. Those 
whose well-informed Catholic faith needs 
no strengthening, and who dislike reading 
controversial religious pieces, may turn 
from this column right here. 

e 


Time selected six statements of the An- 


Sideglances 


By the Bystander 


glican group for reproduction. In some of 
them there are misrepresentations of fact 
that must, in all charity, be pointed out, 
lest the uninformed accept them as true. 
The worst of these is in the accusation that 
the Catholic Church practices duplicity in 
pretending to uphold the plain teaching of 
Christ against divorce and _ re-marriage, 
while she actually uses the process of an- 
nulment “to allow the re-marriage of those 
whom she particularly desires to please.” 
Only dishonesty or ignorance could be re- 
sponsible for that statement, and for the 
blanket approval of the booklet in which 
it appears on the part of the Rt. Hon. 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher. The truth is that 
the basic reasons for annulment of mar- 
riages used by the Catholic Church are 
drawn either from the Bible or from the 
eternal natural law. Literature on them is 
available to any Catholic or non-Catholic, 
and they are identifiable with the age-old, 
universal teaching of the Catholic Church. 
The accusation that they are gerryman- 
dered “to allow the re-marriage of those 
the Catholic Church desires to please” is 
a monstrous falsehood, whether deliberate 
or unconscious. This can be proved by 
anyone who will take the time to riffle 
through any of the records of appeals for 
annulments to be found in diocesan chan- 
ceries or the files of the Roman Rota it- 
self. How easily the Anglican accusers for- 
got that their own Henry VIII was a man 
whom the Church would have liked to 
please because of his power and position. 
He was not given the annulment he re- 
quested simply because there were no val- 
id grounds for granting it. Kings, million- 
aires, famous actors and politicians get ex- 
actly the same objective treatment today 
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when they seek annulments from the Cath- 
olic Church. 
e 

A second misrepresentation, behind which 
Archbishop Geoffrey Fisher stands with his 
authority, is in the statement that “the 
Roman Church makes huge profits out of 
the credulous belief of simple people in in- 
dulgences . . . by the sale of rosaries and 
other ‘indulgenced’ articles.” It was implied 
here that once a Catholic priest places an 
indulgence on a religious article, he can 
get almost any profit from selling it. Yet 
a quick glance at the Canon Law of the 
Catholic Church, or a question asked of 
any Catholic who knows Canon Law, would 
have produced the information that the 
Catholic Church considers it a grave viola- 
tion of the divine law for anybody, priest 
or layman, to demand or accept material 
payment for the spiritual blessings that have 
been placed on a material thing. That An- 
glicans do not believe in indulgences is a 
matter between them and God; it is a fact 
that some Anglicans do believe in them 
while others do not (especially our auth- 
ors). But it is dishonest (whether culpably 
or inculpably, we do not know) for any of 
them to say that the Roman Church makes 
huge profits by selling indulgenced articles. 

e 

A third charge accused Catholic priests 
of “spiritual bullying” because they urge 
their people to obey the laws of the Church 
which command them to send their chil- 
dren to Catholic schools and to refrain 
from reading prohibited books. This, the 
Anglican group states, takes from indi- 
viduals “the right to make decisions that 
normal persons ought to make in obedience 
to their consciences.” In all reverence we 
must say that this “spiritual bullying” 
charge reflects on the wisdom of the Son 
of God Himself. He came down into the 
world to save people from themselves, from 
their own weakness of judgment and will. 
He gave many strict commands concerning 
matters that “normal people ought to de- 


cide in obedience to their consciences.” 
He knew that consciences could not be 
trusted without help and light from God. 
He said, “Love your neighbor as yourself,” 
—surely a precept that a normal conscience 
should be able to figure out for itself. He 
said, “Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not 
commit adultery, thou shalt not steal,”— 
all elementary precepts of the natural law, 
but calling for reaffirmation from the Son 
of God. If one considers himself as being 
bullied when he listens to the Son of God 
or to His Church enlightening, strengthen- 
ing and directing his conscience, then he is 
too proud to be saved by any help from 
on high, and will end up with his con- 
science approving almost anything. 
e 

The Paul Blanshard type of accusation is 
made that “the Catholic Church is total- 
itarian . . . that one form of totalitarian- 
ism leads to another . . . that it is well 
known that the countries of western Europe 
in which communism is strongest today are 
predominantly Reman Catholic countries.” 
The word “totautarianism” is a loaded 
word, first brought into common use as a 
result of the principles and methods of men 
like Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. The odi- 
ous impact of these names is usually in- 
tended to smite hearers when men like 
Blanshard (who seems to hate not only the 
Catholic Church but God Himself) apply 
it to the Catholic Church. But one would 
hardly expect religious men to stoop to the 
same tactic. They surely know that God’s 
rights over the creatures He made out of 
nothing are totalitarian (if the word must 
be used) in a non-odious and fully justified 
sense. The first commandment of God, “I 
am the Lord thy God; thou shalt not have 
strange gods before me,” is totalitarian, but 
justly and reasonably so. Christ’s words, 
“All power is given to me in heaven and 
upon earth,” represent the totalitarianism 
of His universal kingship. His words to 
His Church, “He that heareth you heareth 
me; he that despiseth you despiseth me,” 
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represent the total authority of Christ in 
spiritual matters as vested in His Church. 
To say that the acceptance of God’s total 
rights to rule men spiritually issues in the 
acceptance of political dictators is a con- 
tradiction in terms, because God’s author- 
ity and Christ’s teaching place definite lim- 
itations on civil authority that cannot be 
overstepped, by rulers or ruled, without re- 
bellion against God. When Catholics are 
dying in refusal to bow to totalitarian civil 
authority, it is naive to say that Catholics 
promote political totalitarianism. In both 
so-called Catholic and non-Catholic nations 
political totalitarianism thrives only in so 
far as God’s total authority is unknown or 
rejected. 
6 

A fifth complaint against the Catholic 
Church is that some of its members use 
“methods of proselytizing that are most 
objectionable—especially among the seri- 
ously sick and dying.” This is most prob- 
ably a remonstrance against the spiritual 
activities carried on in Catholic hospitals. 
It is a strange thing that, on the one hand, 
so many people appreciate the bodily serv- 
ice to the sick and dying that is rendered 
by Catholic hospitals and consecrated sis- 
ters, while on the other hand they bitterly 
object to the very motive that inspires the 
sacrifices of the sisters and the building of 
the hospitals. That motive (and it is the 
only one strong enough to do so) is the 
desire to be of assistance to immortal souls. 
All the charity of Christ toward suffering 
and diseased bodies had for its real aim the 
saving of immortal souls. All the nursing 
facilities and scientific medical treatment 
given by Catholic hospitals is motivated by 
the same desire of Jesus Christ. Without 
that there would not be a single Catholic 
hospital in the world today. It is to be ex- 
pected that now and then a _ confirmed 
Protestant or agnostic will find it an annoy- 


ance that some zealous and eager sister in 
a Catholic hospital will suggest to him acts 
of contrition and surrender to God’s will 
and even acceptance of Christ and His 
Church when he is dying. But he did not 
have to go to a Catholic hospital, and his 
annoyance will never be accepted as a valid 
reason for the renunciation, on the part of 
Catholic hospitals, of the Christ-like pur- 
pose that brought them into being. 
e 

The sixth complaint of our Anglican 
friends against the Catholic Church needs 
only a word. It is that “the infallibility of 
the Pope is the most obviously unscriptural 
and erroneous of her doctrines . . . and 
really is nonsense.” We submit to the open- 
minded judgment of any thinking man the 
question of where the “nonsense” is to be 
found. Is it to be found perhaps (if this 
malodorous word is to be used at all), in 
the national sect called the Anglican reli- 
gion, which embraces with full approval 
some clerics who every day celebrate Mass 
as it is celebrated in the Catholic Church, 
and some who detest the Mass as a super- 
stition? Which embraces some bishops and 
pastors who believe that they are a true 
and living branch of the true Church of 
Rome, and others who believe that the 
Church of Rome is the mother of all in- 
iquity? Which embraces some bishops and 
pastors who refuse, on Christ’s authority, 
to assist at the marriage of divorced per- 
sons, and others who admit to no scruple 
in so doing? Making such confusion and 
contradiction into a principle is the su- 
preme nonsense, especially when it is done 
in the name of God Himself, and in direct- 
ing immortal souls toward their goal in 
heaven. The doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Pope is merely the acceptance of Christ's 
promise that the inviolable truth revealed 
by Him will be safeguarded for all men to 
the end of time. 





The man who thinks himself a budding genius is often a blooming nuisance. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


In Need of A Father 

The daughter of Karl Marx once 
said: 

“I was brought up without any reli- 
gion. I do not believe in God. But the 
other day in an old German book I 
came across a German prayer, and if 
the God of that prayer exists, I think 
I could believe in Him.” 

“What was that prayer?” asked a 
friend. 

Then the daughter of Karl Marx 
repeated slowly in German, the “Our 
Father.” 


Moment of Decision 

Another slave-ship had arrived in 
Cartagena, South America, from the 
African Congo and St. Peter Claver 
had spent the day deep in the vessel’s 
hold, trying to bring some consolation 
to the unfortunate human beings pack- 
ed in under the decks like so many 
cattle. The traders considered him a 
nuisance, and the slaves were sullen 
and afraid of all white men. 

That night, in the solitude of his 
cell, the obstacles to ever accomplish- 
ing anything for the souls of these poor 
people appeared so great that St. Peter 
Claver began to wonder why he had 
ever left his native Spain twenty years 
before. He started to pray, and as he 
prayed, a story came to his mind that 
had been read in the seminary when 
he was a student. 

A woman, weighed down by years 
of misfortune and misery, imagined 
that Christ was standing at her side. 
He held His hands behind His back as 
if He were hiding something. 

“Surely, Lord,” the woman said ex- 


pectantly, “surely you must have some 
good gift for me at last. Show me what 
it is.” 

Jesus extended His hands toward 
her and opened them. All they held 
were the bleeding prints of the nails. 

St. Peter Claver thought to himself; 
my work bears the print of the nails. 
It is Christlike. That night he deter- 
mined that he would continue to min- 
ister physically and spiritually to the 
slaves, and during the twenty more 
years he lived, 300,000 souls were 
saved by baptism received from the 
hands of St. Peter Claver, Apostle of 
Cartagena. 


Determination and Prayer 


When Blessed Peter Eymard was 
at the novitiate in Marseilles, serious 
illness forced him to return to his 
family. His condition grew worse, 
in fact so critical that the village bell 
was rung to announce that he was in 
the death agony, and to inform the 
people that Benediction of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament was to be offered for 

“My God, my God,” he pleaded, 
“grant me the happiness of offering 
one Mass, one Mass only.” 

Then suddenly, he added in a firm 
voice: 

“Yes, I will be a priest, I will cele- 
brate Holy Mass.” 

He was, in fact, out of danger. 

“But,” remarked a bystander, “even 
now the Church bell tolls for you.” 
“So much the better. People have 
prayed for me. God has blessed me. 
I am well.” 
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Time to Start Something 

Both colloquial and classical lan- 
guage have a great many expressions 
referring to human beings who start 
things. “So you want to start some- 
thing,” says one boy to another, when 
both are itching for a fight. “Don’t 
start something you can’t finish,” is 
another bit of advice, usually given as 
an answer to a challenge. There are 
any number of sayings about poor 
starts, slow starts, fresh starts, fast 
starts, and about men “who are licked 
before they start” There is also the 
saying that “it is never too late to 
start over.” 

This last saying has a special ap- 
plication to the business of making 
a success of one’s life, which means 
saving one’s soul. It is not categoric- 
ally and universally true. There comes 
a time in every man’s life when it is 
too late to start working at this su- 
premely important task. That is when 
he dies. It is too late then to start 
trying to know God, to love Him and 
to serve Him. 

Indeed, it can, in a sense, be too 
late to start saving one’s soul even 
before death is near at hand. The man 
who does nothing for God for many 
years, who rather does everything he 
feels like doing against God’s will and 
God’s commands, may have half-con- 
sciously consoled himself that he 
would give up his sins and start serv- 
ing God later on, when he will have 
grown old. He has forgotten that he 
cannot change his life without God’s 
grace, and that the longer he goes on 
offending God, the less chance there 
is that he will be granted the grace to 


Pointed Paragraphs 


change. 

For these reasons nobody should 
console himself in his easy-going sin- 
ful ways by saying, with his eye on 
some vague and distant future, “It is 
never too late to change.” It will be 
too late when he is dead, and also 
when he has run through all the 
graces that might have made him a 
saint and has none left even for a 
necessary conversion. 

“It is never too late to start over,” 
must therefore be taken to mean, “It 
is not too late right now to start over. 
It may be too late tomorrow or next 
year.” 

This realization should enter sharp- 
ly into the making of resolutions for 
a new year. There is a psychological 
incentive toward resolution-making at 
the beginning of a new year- Each 
new year reminds a person of how 
few years he has on earth. It reminds 
him of how swiftly each of those few 
years passes. It makes him think that 
one of these new years he enters up- 
on will be the one that will be en- 
graved on the marker over his grave 
till the end of time. 

Anyone who is not ready to enter 
into eternity should make his start at 
getting ready right now, January 1, 
1954. Not January 2, nor July 1, nor 
January 1, 1955. A good confession 
of past sins now, and an unshakable 
resolve to live for God, to suffer for 
Christ, to shake off the influence of 
the world, to save one’s soul, should 
be made now. It is never too late to 
start over, if never is accepted cor- 
rectly to mean “it is not too late right 
now.” 
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The Church and the Living Wage 
The Church has very definite ideas 
on the meaning of the living wage. “A 
Manual of Social Sermons,” published 
by the Catholic Social Guild of Ox- 
ford, England, explains these ideals. 

“Every normal adult working man, 
whether married or not, is entitled in 
strict justice to receive at least for his 
labor in normal circumstances an ab- 
solute family living wage.” 

Every normal adult working man— 
not those who through youth, old age 
or sickness are incapable of doing the 
work of a normal laborer. 

Married or not—the work that a 
man does is in itself worth the wage; 
marriage cannot alter that. Of course 
unmarried men may and do get justly 
taxed more heavily than married men. 

Is entitled in strict justice—a quid 
pro quo: I give you my labor and 
you give a wage payment. It is unjust 
to pay less than the labor is worth- 

To receive at least — we are not 
speaking about what you or I would 
like all men to receive, but what an 
unskilled worker should at least be 
paid. Nor are we talking about skilled 
or extra arduous or more responsible 
work. 

For his labor — an honest week’s 
work without slacking and which will 
leave leisure for recreation, rest, reli- 
gious and family duties. The length of 
the working week is decided by local 
needs and agreements. 

In normal circumstances — not in 
times of bad trade, when it would ruin 
a business, cause unemployment, etc. 
But employers must not make this an 
excuse to take profits before paying 
just wages. 

An absolute family living wage — 
not barely enough to keep alive on 
but enough to maintain a worker and 
his family in decent comfort with 
something for modest saving as well. 


The wage is not relative (considering 
the worker alone or the actual num- 
ber of dependent children he has) but 
absolute (considering his wife and the 
number of dependent children he 
would normally have which in England 
is three). 

Such a wage will vary from country 
to country according to its industrial 
development; it will vary too in dif- 
ferent parts of the same country, less 
on the land than in a town, in one of 
the provinces than in the big city. 
Moreover, many things that people 
need are provided from public taxa- 
tion and rates, e.g., family allowances 
and various social services. These have 
to be remembered in the calculation of 
a family living wage. 


National Shame 


It was to be expected that a Russian 
delegate to the United Nations would 
get around to exploiting a tragically 
weak spot in democratic America’s 
loud pleas for human rights of all mi- 
nority groups anywhere in the world. 

The occasion was provided with 
dramatic appropriateness. Governor 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, 
one of the U. S. delegates to the U. N. 
Assembly, had just made a speech ac- 
cusing the Soviet-dominated nations of 
Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria of 
violating the human rights of minori- 
ties, contrary to the principles of the 
U. N. charter and the post-war peace 
treaties. 

Now everybody knows that Gover- 
nor Byrnes is the man who publicly 
stated some months ago that if the 
federal government or the supreme 
court of the United States were to leg- 
islate or rule against the segregation 
of the colored from the white in the 
public schools of the nation, he would 
use his authority as governor to close 
all the public schools in South Car- 
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olina. In other words, rather than end 
segregation, and the discrimination 
that follows upon it, he would deprive 
tens of thousands of both white and 
colored children of all public school 
education. This is what his threat 
would result in if carried out, because 
private schools could not absorb all 
the children of the state, not even those 
who could afford them. 

Jacob Malik, one of Russia’s dele- 
gates to the U. N. Assembly, remem- 
bered this. He arose after Governor 
Byrnes’s speech and wanted to know 
what right America’s No. 1 racist, so- 
called by many American newspapers, 
had to speak in defense of minorities 
in far-off lands. 

Can it be called anything but a hor- 
rible mistake, and a reason for nation- 
al shame, that America is represented 


before the tribunal of what are called 
the free nations of the world by one 
at whom jibes can be directed? Gover- 
nor Byrnes may be convinced that 
Negroes are an inferior race, or that 
they should be treated as such for prac- 
tical reasons, but he does not represent 
the principles, the spirit, the voice of 
free America when he says so. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would never make a 
statement, on or off the record, favor- 
ing segregation and its inescapable 
companion, discrimination, for Ne- 
groes. Nor would any other enlighten- 
ed statesman of America. 

It may be difficult to root out racial 
discrimination in America at a stroke. 
But surely we do not have to make 
last-ditch defenders of it our spokes- 
men before the whole world. 


Honor Among Thieves 


A local pickpocket read recently in the Chicago Sun-Times that a light- 
fingered brother had stolen sixty dollars intended for the heart and can- 
cer funds. This act in itself was bad enough, reasoned the man with the 
educated fingers, but when he read further and learned that the money was 
raised by children who gave a carnival in the backyard of a 12-year-old 
girl, his anger and humiliation prompted him to pencil the following letter 


for publication in the Chicago paper: 


CALLING ALL PICKPOCKETS 


“I am a pickpocket and have been all my life. So I am asking you 
to publish this so we can get the kids’ money back for them. Them 
kids worked hard for that money and it was for sick kids, so let’s 
have a heart and all chip in and see that the kids get their sixty 
dollars back and maybe a little more with it. Let’s show the public 
we ain’t the worst guys in the world..” 


The letter was signed: “Just a pickpocket with a heart.” 


This odd appeal showed that they “ain’t the worst guys in the world,” 
for shortly after the letter was published two anonymous persons contributed 
a total of one hundred and sixty dollars to the heart and cancer funds. 


The Catholic Mirror 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by John Schaefer 
VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 
MARTYRS OF JAPAN (Continued) 


IN THE year 1627 a new series of 
occurrences caused the persecution in 
the kingdom of Arima to become a 
frightful thing. The governor of the 
country, accused to the emperor of 
negligence in his handling of the Chris- 
tians, escaped dismissal and even pos- 
sible execution, by promising to ex- 
terminate all the Christians of the 
country. To carry out his purpose, he 
had all the males of the kingdom, even 
small children, enrolled. He then or- 
dered three branding irons to be man- 
ufactured. Together they were to form 
the word, Quirixitan, which means 
Christian. The instruments were then 
heated and branded upon the fore- 
head and two cheeks of every Chris- 
tian. Many apostatized to escape this 
new form of torture, but the vast ma- 
jority of Christians remained steadfast 
in their faith. 

Two young pages, John and Mich- 
ael, revealed a beautiful example of 
firmness in the face of terrifying tor- 
ments. When the governor had ex- 
hausted every means to make them 
abandon the Christian religion, he 
threatened them with cutting off all 
the fingers of their hands. They im- 
mediately presented their hands, but 
the governor restrained himself and 
merely ordered them from his house. 
Michael fled to a forest to hide him- 
self. But John was soon recalled by 
the tyrant and subjected to the fol- 
lowing torments. His face was burned 
with a torch so that his nostrils were 
entirely destroyed. A rope was then 
put about his neck and attached to a 
beam so that only the tips of his feet 
touched the ground. Later, with his 


hands and feet bound behind his back, 
he was raised into the air and rapidly 
turned about. To this torture he would 
have succumbed had not the governor 
soon released him. All of these excru- 
ciating pains he bore until he had the 
happiness of giving his life for Jesus 
Christ. 

In the country of Ximabara there 
lived eighty Christians, who, when 
they realized that the persecution was 
spreading, encouraged one another to 
die for the faith. When the governor 
was informed of this he ordered all to 
be conducted to a citadel, and the 
commandant to force them to apos- 
tatize. All his efforts, however, were 
useless. Finally, he had them brought 
out one by one and scourged so un- 
mercifully that most of them expired. 

The governor then gave orders that 
the members of two principal families 
of the city of Cuchinozu, be brought 
to him at Ximabara. They were Jo- 
achim Minesuiedai, his wife Mary, and 
his mother-in-law Mary Piz, a blind 
octogenarian; and Caspar Nagaiosan 
and his wife Isabella. These five gen- 
erously professed their faith before the 
governor, and as their reward were 
tied to stakes in a public place, brand- 
ed with the three hot irons and ex- 
posed thus for three days. After this 
torment they were led to Cuchinozu, 
where they were subjected to the same 
ignominy. Here they were joined by 
a young man, Xinsaburo, who like- 
wise publicly professed his faith. An- 
gered, the executioners seized him, 
bound him, and beat him so unmer- 
cifully about the head and face that 
blood flowed from his nose, mouth 
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and eyes. While he suffered this un- 
complainingly, they cut off a finger of 
his right hand, stripped him, and tied 
him with the rest. 

To intimidate other Christians, these 
intrepid martyrs were led through dif- 
ferent provinces. But, far from discour- 
aging others, their number grew little 
by little, until those exhibited num- 
bered eighteen. Other Christians, too, 
were seized and subjected to various 
torments. Some had one or more fin- 
gers cut off with a refinement of 
cruelty; others had all parts of their 
bodies burned with torches; still oth- 
ers had their limbs broken, and their 
heads crushed between two pieces of 
wood. 

A young man, twenty-four years old, 
John Cauxichi, was condemned to have 
his fingers cut off with red-hot scissors. 
When he extended his hand for this 
torture, the lieutenant of the governor 
had him conducted, instead, to a 
house in order that he might be per- 
verted. His hand was taken by force 
to make him sign the act of resigna- 
tion, but he seized the paper and tore 
it up. This so enraged the executioners 
that they beat him terribly, bound him 
naked to a stake and tore the flesh of 
his fingers with red-hot pincers. Then 
his face and the sides of his body 
were burned for a whole hour, and in 
order to completely disfigure him, they 
rubbed his face with sea-rushes. All 
these torments John suffered patiently 
and merited to be placed among the 
eighteen who were brought back to 
Ximabara and placed in prison to 
await their execution. 

We must also mention here Thomas 
Soxin of Sucori, who was sixty-eight 
years old, and his son, who was called 
John Tempei. John was the first to 
be asked to renounce his faith, and as 
he could not be won over, he and his 
father were seized and told to prepare 
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themselves to undergo whatever tor- 
ments the governor would inflict up- 
on them. When Thomas was informed 
of this, he exclaimed to his friends: 

“Help me to thank God, and to 
employ well the time that remains to 
me to live-” 

When renewed efforts at seduction 
failed, the two were delivered to the 
torturers along with several others. A 
gridiron was placed upon burning 
coals, and Thomas was stretched upon 
it. Two executioners held his hands 
and two others his feet. Then they 
turned his body in every way until it 
was entirely roasted. All of this the 
martyr bore without a word of com- 
plaint. At last they released him to 
make room for John who had been 
forced to witness the torments of his 
father. The fire so penetrated John’s 
body that the bones were laid bare. 
But while he was thus tormented he 
did nothing but bless the Lord. After 
both had been thus roasted on the 
gridiron they were fastened to stakes, 
their ears cut off and the name Quir- 
ixitan branded on their foreheads so 
that they could no longer be recog- 
nized. 

Let no one blame me for holding up 
such a picture of these horrible tor- 
ments, or fear that while reading this 
narrative he might lose confidence 
were he to be subjected to similar 
trials. For I assure you that the 
strength to endure torments during 
the time of persecution is not to come 
from ourselves, but it must be given 
by God, Who is all-powerful, and 
who has promised to hear him who 
prays with confidence: “He shall cry 
to me and I will hear him.” He who 
is wanting in confidence in God, is 
wanting also in faith, when he says 
that he has not enough strength. 

But let us return to our narrative. 
The other Christians in whose pres- 
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ence Thomas and John had been so 
horribly maltreated were asked wheth- 
er they had the courage to endure sim- 
ilar tortures. Bartholomew Sannie- 
mon, who had been arrested with his 
wife and four of his children, ap- 
‘proached and fearlessly placed himself 
in front of the fire. Enraged, the ex- 
ecutioners struck him with sticks su 
fiercely that he fell to the ground as 
one dead. His daughters were then put 
to the torture. Regina, as beautiful in 
her mind as in her body, answered 
that she wished to die for Jesus 
Christ. She was suspended by her feet 
to a stake and her whole body burned 
like a torch. 

The governor was now informed that 
Thomas, who had been thrown into 
prison, was about to die as a result of 
his wounds. Wishing to take advan- 
tage of the remainder of his life to 
torture him still more; the governor 
commanded the saintly old man to be 
placed in a boat. Then after four fin- 
gers of his hand had been cut off, he 
was plunged into the sea four times, 
and finally thrown into it with a stone 
about his neck. These last cruelties 
upon the body of his father John was 
forced to witness. 

The martyrs were later led from 
city to city to frighten other Christians 
by the spectacle of their sufferings. 
Since John’s body was entirely burn- 
ed, he was placed in a coffin made of 
reeds, two men carrying it upon their 
shoulders. He was constantly a prey to 
violent pains, for his numerous wounds 
became as so many centers of cor- 
ruption that had now begun to fester. 
This did not prevent him, however, 
from encouraging others to suffer 
generously for Jesus Christ. Finally, 
on May Sth, in his thirty-seventh year, 
he consummated his sacrifice on the 
cross to which he was bound head 
downward. 


Among a crowd of other glorious 
athletes of the faith there was Peter, 
a boy, but thirteen years of age, whom 
the idolators wished to force to yield 
to their request by suspending him 
naked from a tree and burning him 
with torches. He endured all patiently, 
however, and when the executioners 
could think of no more refinements 
of cruelty, they heated an earthen ves- 
sel and put it, burning as it was intu 
his hands. They told him that if he 
let it fall, it would be a sign of apos- 
tasy. The young hero held the vessel 
and did not flinch, though the fire 
penetrated to his very bones. 

Simon Keisaiemon, an old man of 
sixty-two years, showed himself im- 
movable in his faith, and was ordered 
by the governor either to abjure or to 
be thrown naked upon a fire of live 
coals. The good old man accepted this 
order as coming from God. Fearing 
that he would be giving a sign of in- 
fidelity if he did not obey, he imme- 
diately disrobed, and boldly stretched 
himself upon the burning coals, where 
he even turned himself, now to one 
side, now to another, now to his back, 
now to his face, according to the or- 
ders of the executioners. The tyrant 
could stand the torment no longer, and 
left the place. But those present car- 
ried the martyr from the fire to a 
house, where they gave him every 
care. Hoping to intimidate him, the 
tyrant turned his attentions to his 
children, tormenting them in a horri- 
ble manner. But the holy old man had 
the consolation of seeing his sons 
come forth victorious like himself 
from the combat. He told them that 
he would die content to see their fi- 
delity towards God. Full of this joy 
he died in consequence of his wounds 
on February 23, after ten days of suf- 
fering. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH | 


Rev. Paul Hanley Furfey, 1896- 
Catholic Sociologist 


I. Life: é 

Paul Hanley Furfey, the son of James 
and Margaret Hanley Furfey, was born in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on June 30, 
1896. His early education was received in 
the parochial schools of his home city. 
Boston College awarded him the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1917; the Catholic Uni- 
versity conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1926. After a year 
spent at the Catholic University on a 
Knights of Columbus fellowship he attend- 
ed St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore and 
the Sulpician Seminary in Washington. He 
was ordained to the priesthood in 1922 and 
spent the following years until 1926 work- 
ing for his doctorate at Catholic University. 
Father Furfey was an instructor in sociology 
at Catholic University until 1931. The 
school year of 1931-1932 was spent in 
special studies at the University of Berlin 
and Frankfort. Since 1940 he has been 
head of the Department of Sociology at 
Catholic University. Father Furfey has 
been very active in child welfare work and 
has served on various national committees. 
He has taken a very personal interest in 
the work of Il Poverello House and Fides 
House in Washington. 


II. Writings: 

In his books Father Furfey has stuck to 
his last, sociology. They reveal his well 
stocked mind as well as his ardent zeal for 
the cause of Christ. The Gang Age, Social 


Problems of Childhood, You And Your 
Children, and The Growing Boy are, as the 
titles indicate, books on the problems of 
children written in such a simple style that 
the average parent can read and profit by 
them. New Light on Pastoral Problems is 
a book for priests and sisters on means of 
meeting the changing conditions in parish 
life. Fire on the Earth is a powerful ap- 
peal for the lay apostolate. Three Theories 
of Society is a clear analysis of the differ- 
ent philosophies of government. In the 
History of Social Thought Father Furfey 
furnishes a good outline of the formation 
of sociological ideas, 


III. The Book: 

A good introduction to the social writ- 
ings of the author is The Mystery of In- 
iquity. The book stresses a very important 
point in Catholic life in America, the tend- 
ency of American Catholics to soft-pedal 
the differences between Catholic thinking 
and non-sectarian thinking. Americans are 
inclined to be conformists, to emphasize 
those views which Catholics can hold in 
common with non-Catholics and to say 
little about the Church’s doctrines which 
are unacceptable to the non-Catholic. This 
conformism, which is the Mystery of In- 
iquity, is at work in attitudes toward wealth, 
home, social and family problems. Catho- 
lics who read this book will have a better 
understanding of the positive position of 
the Church. 
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JANUARY BOOK REVIEWS 


The Greatest Book Ever Written. By Fulton 
Oursler. Doubleday and Company Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 462 pp. $3.95. 

Many reviews have been written of this 
important book, but another one is in or- 
der because The Greatest Book Ever Writ- 
ten deserves to be kept before the public 
eye until every family has a copy. 

Some reviews have carped a little at the 
title but I think the title entirely in place 
because the author definitely had the Bible 
as a whole in mind when penning the title. 
His subtitle to the book, The Old Testa- 
ment Story, proves this. It is too bad that 
Mr. Oursler did not live to write a second 
volume entitled “The New Testament Story” 
in the same style and with the same fidel- 
ity to the Bible text as he preserved in 
The Old Testament Story. This would help 
to dispel some of the foggy misunderstand- 
ings in regard to the life of Christ and 
some of the positive harm the same au- 
thor’s Greatest Story Ever Told has un- 
questionably caused. Fictionalizing and im- 
aginative embellishing of the Gospel text 
and story always cause harm unless done 
in a very sober and prudent manner. In 
matters so holy and weighty, historical con- 
jecture should be the norm for wandering 
from and filling up the Bible narrative; un- 
restrained imagination is out of place. 

In this Greatest Book Ever Written Mr. 
Oursler has adhered closely to the text of 
the Old Testament and yet has succeeded 
in presenting an admirable, interesting, con- 
tinued story of the material written original- 
ly by God through various human instru- 
ments. 

I suppose we should not seek perfection 
in any human book but I could wish the 
imperfections of this grand book were more 
humanly excusable. The claim of long re- 
search and of consultation with authorities 
certainly lays the author open to this crit- 
icism which I really hate to make. For in- 
stance, all the writer needed to do was to 
read any introduction to the book of Dan- 


iel or to read the first five verses of the 
book of Daniel, and he wouid never have 
written that Daniel was born in exile. 

Just a little study or consultation would 
have preserved the author from creating a 
totally wrong character for the Patriarch 
Joseph. Mr. Oursler has created his own 
unique Joseph and his Joseph is not as 
endearing as the one God has presented to 
us in the text of the Bible. Much the same 
might be said about the author’s character- 
ization of Esau. And the interpretation giv- 
en to the poem or song of the sword, at- 
tributed to Lamech the Cainite, is unique 
and lacks any proof. 

In spite of these imperfections I recom- 
mend the book highly. One of the great 
goods it will effect will be to stimulate 
interest in reading the text of the Bible 
itself. 

Rev. E. A. Mangan, C.SS.R. 


THEOLOGY FOR THE LAYMAN 
Outlines of Moral Theology. By Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 247 pp. Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Bruce Publishing Co. $3.75. 

The recent popular interest in the study 
of theology would delight the heart of New- 
man, who insisted on theology as the heart 
of a University curriculum. Religious sis- 
ters and brothers as well as lay-men and 
women have taken to the science of theol- 
ogy. One of the leaders in the scientific and 
popular explanation of Catholic dogma and 
morality has been the dean of the school of 
Sacred Theology at Catholic University. 
For the past several summers Dr. Connell 
has given a series of lectures to lay peo- 
ple on moral theology. These lectures form 
the basis of the latest book from his pen, 
Outlines of Moral Theology. 

The book is divided into three sections. 
The first part, General Moral Theology, 
discusses the final end of man, human acts, 
law, conscience, sin and the virtues in gen- 
eral. The second part, the Virtues in Par- 
ticular examines the theological and moral 
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virtues. The Moral Aspects of the Sacra- 
ments are the subject of the last part of 
the book. 

Outlines of Moral Theology is worthy 
of the highest recommendation for its 
scientific accuracy and readable presenta- 
tion. For the full understanding of the book 
a teacher is needed, but the educated lay- 
man can master the greater part of the 
contents by personal study. It would be an 
ideal college textbook in moral theology 
and for supplementary reference by the 
seminarian. The busy priest would find a 
fairly comprehensive review of his moral 
theology in the pages of this book. 

Doctor Connell succeeds in presenting an 
astonishing amount of doctrine with prac- 
tical modern application. It is interesting to 
see his previously expressed views on the 
morality of prize-fighting in this book. This 
is not merely another watered down popu- 
lar explanation but a thoroughly scholarly 
text in language and terminology within 
the grasp of serious readers. 
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THE PRIEST 

The Priest of To-Day. By Rev. Thomas 

O’Donnell, C.M. 333 pp. New York, 

N. Y.; McMullen Books, Inc. $3.50. 

One of the most popular books on the 
priesthood, The Priest of To-Day by the 
president of All Hallows College, Dublin, 
has just been reissued in the United States. 
Although written in 1909, much of the 
material is a presentation of the eternal 
truths applicable to the priesthood of any 
day, but a great deal of the material is 
out-moded. For this reason the title is a 
rather misleading one. Much of the ma- 
terial is better given in the pastoral classes 
of today. But the chapters on the dignity 
and obligations of the priest are very in- 
spirational and practical. Readers who were 
acquainted with the original will welcome 
the new printing of an old favorite; new 
readers will find much of perennial value 
to the priest in his personal and pastoral 
life. 


BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 

A Fair Wind Home—Moore 

A Handful of Authors—Chesterton 

The Catholic Church and the American 
Idea—Maynard 

The Lady of Arlington—Kane 

Nun in Red China—Victoria 

Yankee Stranger—Thane 

Hue and Cry—Yates 

The Mouse Hunter—Hasley 

How to Stop Worrying and Start Liv- 
ing—Gallico 

So Long as Love Remembers—Janney 

The Spirit of St. Louis—Lindbergh 

Hornblower and the Atropos—Forester 

Blind Journey—Lancaster 

Famous Humanitarians—Stevens 

Caves of Adventure—Tazieff 

Icebound Summer—Carrigher 

A Passage in the Night—Asch 

The Age of the Moguls—Holbrook 

Ben Jonson of Westminster—Chute 


My Heart Lies South—de Trevino 

Madeline Grown Up; the Autobiography 
of a French Girl—Henrey 

The Greatest Faith Ever Known— 
Oursler 

Jungle Lore—Corbett 

The Flower of May—O’Brien 

Room at the Inn—Clark 

The Black Star Passes—Campbell 

Silver Rock—Short 

The Seventh Sense—Roberts 

Lady With A Spear—Clark 

Mickey the Angel—Gillooly 

Socrates, the Man and His Thoughts— 
Taylor 

The Swimming Pool—Rinehart 

Immortal Wife—Stone 

Signs of Life—Louvel 

More Dennis the Menace—Ketcham 

A Halo for Father—Breig 

Islands in the Sky—Clarke 

Battle on Mercury—Van Lihn 
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The Secret Agent—Conrad 


II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


One—Karp 

The Statesmanship of the Civil War— 
Nevins 

Until Victory—Tharp 

Bring the Jubilee—Moore 

The Life of Archbishop John Ireland— 
Moynihan 

The Dark Island—Treece 

Let’s Talk Sense About Schools— 
Woodring 

The Arab World—Past Present and 
Future—Jzzeddin 

The Heart of the Family—Goudge 

Rue Notre Dame—Pezeril 

Love Is A Bridge—Flood 

Three Great Irishmen—Ussher 

Choir of Muses—Gilson 

Theology: Vol. II Christ Our High 
Priest—Fernan 

Stella—deHartog 

Reflections on Life—Carrell 

An Autumn in Italy—O’Faolain 

The Sounding Brass—Latham 

The Economic Thoughts of Monsignor 
John A. Ryan—Gearty 

India and the Awakening East— 
Roosevelt 

Fruit of An Impulse—Savage 

Fire in the Ashes—White 

The Four Lives of Mundy Tolliver— 
Burnam 

Mary Tudor—Prescott 

The Shadows of the Images—Barrett 

Life is Worth Living—Sheen 

Hilaire Belloc: No Alienated Man— 
Wilhelmsen 

New Poems by American Poets— 
Humphries 

Norms for the Novel—Gardiner 

The Bridges at Toko-Ri—Michener 

A Multitude of Sins—Molloy 

Foreign Policy Without Fear—Dean 

Landscape of the Heart—Rogers 

Life of the Past—Simpson 

Explorations in Science—Kaempffert 


The Mountain; A Novel-——Troyat 

Draw Near to Battle—Wheelwright 

The Cardboard Crown—Boyd 

The Best from Fantasy and Science Fic- 
tion—Boucher 

London Calling North Pole—Giskes 

Spring’s Green Shadow—Mackworth 

The Black City—Caulfield 

The Bonanza Trail—Wolle 

Truth is Our Weapon—Barrett 

Time and Time Again—Hilton 

The Unconquered—Williams 

The Worldly Philosophers—Heilbroner 

The Innocent One—Reach 

The Youth Hostel Murders—Carr 

Portrait of a Marriage—Buck 

Peter E. Dietz, Labor Priest—Fox 

The Best Humor from Punch—Cole 


. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however, invalidate the book as 
a whole: 
The Lie—Goodin 
The Female—Wellman 
The Third Angel—Weidman 
The Sands of Karakorum—Ullman 
Matthew Steel—McNeilly 
Eagle in the Sky—Mason 
Matador—Conrad Loser’s Choice—Todd 
Come, My Beloved—Buck 
Lord Vanity—Shellabarger 
The Enchanted Cup—Roberts 
Look Who’s Abroad Now—Wilson 
Assignment in Eternity—Heinlein 
The Young People—Schweitzer 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 
The Passionate Heart—Beck 
Canal Town—Adams 
God’s Men—Buck 
Nothing Is Quite Enough—MacEoin 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 
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The Devil’s Laughter—Yerby 

Adam’s Way—Coleman 

A Sunset Touch—Spring 

The Adventures of Augie March— 
Bellow 

Journey to Bethlehem—Lovelace 

Search for the Sun—Furcolowe 








Lucid Intervals 


A man swaggered into an elevator in a 
big hotel and immediately started trying to 
impress the pretty elevator operator. He 
tried his best to catch her attention as the 
elevator moved up toward the top of the 
hotel. She wasn’t having any. 

Finally, he tried once again. 

‘Tl bet all these stops and starts make 
you mighty tired,” he cooed, moving closer 
to her. 

“I really don’t mind the stops and starts,” 
she said, nailing him to the floor, “but I 
sure’do get tired of all the jerks!” 

e 

A business executive stopped his car each 
morning as he passed a state institution. In 
the yard one of the inmates was continually 
going through the motions of winding up 
and pitching an imaginary ball. 

Finally one of his friends asked, “Why 
do you stop each morning and watch that 
unfortunate fellow go through his act?” 

“Well,” he answered, “if things go the 
way they are, I'll be there someday catch- 
ing for that guy and I want to get onto his 
curves.” 

® 

Father looked hard at his wife and then 
at his son. “That boy has taken money 
from my pocket!” he stormed. 

“Ernest,” she protested, “How can you 
say that? Why, I might have done it.” 

Father shook his head. “No, you didn’t; 
there was some left.” 

e 

“Now, children,” said the Sunday school 
teacher, “I have told you the story of 
Jonah and the whale. Willie, you may tell 
me what this story teaches.” 

“Yes’m,” said Willie, the bright-eyed son 
of the pastor; “it teaches that you can’t 
keep a good man down.” 


Mose was down by the river bank watch- 
ing the parson baptize his friend Sam in 
the icy waters. When the pastor raised Sam 
to the surface, Mose asked him: 

“Is the water cold, Sam?” 

“Nooo-00-0,” chattered Sam. 

“Better duck him in again, parson,” ad- 
vised Mose, “he ain’t stopped lying yet.” 

® 

Having noticed that his Scottish guide 
usually went bareheaded in all kinds of 
weather, a sportsman took pity on him and 
presented him with a fur cap to which he 
attached a pair of warm earmuffs. 

On his next visit to the hunting lodge, he 
asked the old fellow how he liked the cap. 

“I haven’t worn it since the accident,” 
was the gloomy reply. 

“What accident?” queried his benefactor. 

“A mon offered to buy me a drink,” 
sighed the other, “and I dinna heard him.” 

® 

Diner: “Do you serve fresh crabs ‘here?” 

Waiter: “We serve anyone who comes in. 
Please have a seat.” 

e 

On a cold, dreary day an Indian and a 
white man were making a journey together. 
The Indian had on no clothing except a 
blanket, while the white man was bundled 
up in all the clothes he possessed. 

The white man continued to complain 
about the cold and to wonder why the 
Indian was not freezing. He said to the 
Indian, “I don’t understand it. With all my 
clothes I am about to freeze, and you, with 
only a thin blanket, do not seem to be cold 
at all.” 

“Is your face cold?” asked the Indian. 

“No, my face is not cold, but I’m just 
about to freeze everywhere else.” 

Said the Indian, “Me all face.” 
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PRACTICAL BOOKLETS 


The following 25 cent booklets have recently been published by The 
Liguorian Pamphlet Office: 


1. For Wives and Husbands Only. Problems concerning birth-control, 
rhythm, sterility, abortion, divorce, etc. 


2. How to Face the Problems of Married Life. Answers to real life cases 
of unhappiness or friction in marriage. 


3. Questions Young People Ask Before Marriage. All the familiar but 
important questions about love, dating, kissing and petting, engagement, ete. 


4. Tests of Character. A frank discussion of hidden, often unrecognized 
faults. 


5. How to Get Along with Anybody. Instructions on coping with one’s 
own faults, and with the faults of others, that make social life unpleasant. 


Order singly or in quantity from 


THE LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE 
Liguori, Mo. 





BINDERS 


for 
A Years’s Copies of 


THE LIGUORIAN 


Only $2.50 each 





Sturdy binders made especially for THE -LIGUORIAN. Enables you to keep 
each copy permanently and conveniently. Attractive for your book shelf. Always 
handy for quick reference. 


Finished in imitation leather. Space for 12 copies in each binder. Magazines 
inserted securely in a jiffy. 


Send your order in promptly with $2.50 for each binder you order. 


The Liguorian Dep't B Liguori, Missouri 
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reading matter, but far more shrieking announcements that you 
will find happiness only by buying a certain brand of soap, food, 
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you use your eyes, and to help you think of your soul while you 
relax your body. 

THE LIGUORIAN IS a journal of good reading, good thinking, 
good living and good dying. 

THE LIGUORIAN IS concerned with the worries, problems, re- 
lationships and goals of the individual human being, no matter what 
his place in society. 

THE LIGUORIAN IS dedicated to truth, justice, democracy and 
religion, and to all that brings happiness to human beings. 


For what it is not and for what it is, give a subscription to some- 
body who will profit by it. Tear out this blank for so doing. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
(1 Year, $2.00; 3 Years, $5.00) 
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